Art.  I*  Letters  and  Poems ^  by  ihe  late  Mr,  John  Henderfon;  *U}ith 
Anecdotes  of  his  Life^  by  John  Ireland,  8vo.  4s.  Johnfon.  London, 
1786. 


l^HILE  others  are  for  ever  beftowing  their  applaufes  oa 
ages  long  fince  elapfed,  and  countries  diftant  from  our 
own,  we  are  difpofed  to  take  up  the  vindication  of  our  com¬ 
patriots  and  contemporaries.  In  no  refpedl  is  their  fuperiority 
more  unqueftionable  than  in  that  which  is  fuggefted  to  us  by 
the  prefent  volume._^In  ancient  Rome  the  profeflion  of  an 
/Efopus  and  aRofcius  was  fuppofed  to  refledt  diflionour  on  the 
perfon  who  embraced  it.  In  France,  a  Baron  and  a  Cham- 
mele,  admired  when  living,  when  dead  were  refufed  the  rights 
of  fepulture.  Not  fo  among  ourfelves.  The  more  generous 
and  liberal-minded  Englifli  permit  a  Garrick  and  an  flenderfon 
to  find  their  grave  at  the  foot  of  a  Shakefpearc  and  a  Southern ; 
and  if  a  Davies  bear  up  the  pall  of  the  firfl,  a  v/riter  perhaps 
of  equal  rank  performs  the  laft  obfcquies  for  the  fccond. 

The  charadfer  of  Mr.  Henderfon  is  well  know'n.  His  thea¬ 
trical  reprefentations  had  many  admirers  ;  the  vivacity  and  re¬ 
partee  of  his  converfation  have  been  frequently  applauded  ;  his 
talents  for  mimicry  have,  we  believe,  been  univerfally  acknow¬ 
ledged  ;  at  the  fame  time,  none  have  aicribed  to  him  a  noble 
birth,  or  a  refined  education.  For  tafte,  for  politenefs,  for 
tlcgant  accomplifhment,  he  has  never  been  celebrated.  Thefe 
have  been  the  ideas  that  have  been  entertained  refpedling  him  \ 
and  Mr.  Ireland,  unable  to  amend,  has  only  to  illuftrate  them. 
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This  he  has  done,  in  an  eminent  degree,  in  the  following 

pall'ige. 

‘  Mr.  Henderfon  had  great  delight  in  perufing  books  that  abounded 
in  the  marvellous.  Sir  John  Mardeville’s  'I  ravels,  Pontoppidan’s 
Norway,  Peter  Wilkins’  Voyage  to  the  Moon,  or  Wanley’s  Wonders  of 
the  Little  Woild,  were ddiciis  *.  With  equal ^agernels  he  fought  for 
and  read  the  accounts  of  murders,'  battles,  maliacres,  martyrdoms, 
earthquakes;  the  death  of  Regulust,  or  burning  of  Cranuier;  parti¬ 
culars  of  a  criminaPs  behaviour  when  broken  upon  the  wheel ;  the 
barbarities  Cortes  and  ocher  zealous  propagators  ot  the  gofpel  inflii^ted 


‘  *  We  fay,  I^ofcitur  a  focio  —  May  we  not,  with  equal  truth,  fay, 
Nofeitur  a  libris  ? 

‘  A  knowledge  of  the  particular  fpecies  of  books  which  attrai^  men 
of  genius  and  ftudy  in  their  hours  of  defulcory  reading,  would  be  cu¬ 
rious  and  worth  fpeculation :  fuch  knowledge  might  fometimes  enable 
us  to  develope  the  bias  of  their  characters  with  more  truth  than  do 
their  graved  biographers. 

‘  For  the  gratification  of  the  curious,  I  have  fubjoined  the  titles  of 
a  few  books  in  Mr.  Henderfon’s  ftudy,  in  fome  of  w  hich  the  ludicrous 
and  the  horrible  “  for  mallerfhippe  do  drive.” — The  lamentable 
and  true  Tragedie  of  Maifter  Arden  of  Feverftiam,  who  was  mode 
wickedlie  murdered  by  Means  of  his  wantonne  Wife,  who  hired  two 
defperate  Ruffians,  Blacke  Will  and  Shakbagge,  to  kill  him.  Life 
and  Death  of  Lewis  Gaufredy,  with  his  abominable  Sorceries  alter 
felling  himfelf  to  the  Devil,  A  bloody  Newe  Yeares  Gifte.  A  true 
Declaration  of  the  cruel  and  mod  bloody  Murther  of  Maider  Robert 
Heath,  in  his  own  Houfe  at  High-Holborne,  being  the  Signe  of  the 
Fire  Brande.  A  true  Relation  how  a  Woman  at  Atherbury,  having 
uled  divers  horrid  Imprecations,  was  fuddainlic  burned  to  Afhes,  there 
being  no  Tire  neare  her.  Hellifh  Murder  committed  by  a  French  Mid- 
w  ife.  Iliftories  of  Apparitions,  Spirits,  Yifions,  and  other  wonderful 
Illufions  of  the  Devil.  I'he  Surey  Demoniac,  or  Satan,  his  dreadful 
Judgements  upon  Richard  Dugdaie.  A  Pleafaunte  Treatife  of  Witches, 
their  Jmpes,  and  Meetings.  Newxs  from  Italic ;  or,  a  mod  lament¬ 
able  Tragedie  lately  befallen.  Phyiomthie  \  wherein  outlandilh  Birds, 
Beads,  and  Filhes,  are  taught  to  fpeak  Englilb.  Tarquatus  Van- 
dermer,  his  Seven  Yeares  ^  tudie  in  the  Arte  of  Magicke  upon  the 
Twelve  Monthes  of  the  Yeare.  The  Devil  Conjured,  by  Thomas 
Lodge:  a  Difcourle  of  the  fottille  Pradtifes  of  Divelies  by  Witches. 
The  iVliferies  of  Inforft  Marriage.  Lavaterus  of  G  nodes  and  Spirits 
walking  by  Night;  and  of  ftraunge  Noyles,  Crackes,  and  Jp  Jorthe* 
Baylie,  his  VV'ail  Flower,  as  it  grew  out  of  the  Stone  Chamber  in 
Newgate,  Admirable  Hidorie  of  a  Magician,  who  fed uced  a  pious 
W  omanne  to  be  a  W'itch.  And,  though  lad,  not  lead  in  love,  King 
Janaes,  his  Daimonologie.’ 

*  t  A  writer  ot  the  lad  century  has  thrown  this  lamentable  dory 
into  a  mod  ludicrous  point  of  view.  I  believe  the  lines  are  not  ge. 
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upon  the  Indians ;  the  tortures  fufFered  by  the  vidlims  of  fuperftltlon  m 
the  inquifition  ;  or  any  event,  whether  in  or  out  of  Nature,  which 
was  calculated  to  give  ftrong  and  forcible  imprcllions  *.* 

Perhaps 

nerally  known :  perhaps  it  will  be  fald  they  are  not  worth  knowing; 
however,  here  they  are : 

When  the  bold  Carthaginian 
Fought  with  Rome  for  dominion, 

Little  Reg  was  ta’en  in  the  llrife; 

When  his  eyelids  they  par’d. 

Good  Lord,  how  he  Har’d, 

And  could  not  go  fleep  for  his  life. 

When  the  bold  Carthaginian 
Fought  with  Rome  for  dominion. 

Little  Reg  was  ta’en  in  the  quarrel;  > 

So  they  took  him  up  a  hill. 

And,  fore  againll  his  will, 

They  trundled  him  down  in  a  barrel.” 

*  To  thofe  idolaters  of  ancient  patriotifm  and  ancient  hiflory,  to 
whom  this  defeription  may  appear  a  Hiocking  infult  on  the  memory 
of  fo  celebrated  a  hero,  it  may  be  a  confolation  to  recoiled,  that  th« 
bell  critics  and  commentators  have  efteemed  the  whole  ftory  of  the 
death  of  Regulus  to  be  a  fidion.’ 

‘  •  If  it  fhould  be  inferred  from  hence  that  his  difpofition  was  cruel, 
the  inference  would  be  unjuft, 

‘  Mortimer,  the  hiftotical  painter,  in  whom  w'erc  united  the  favage 
grandeur  of  Salvator  Rofa,  and  the  terrife  graces  of  Spagnolette  ;  who 
joined  to  a  fublimity  of  idea  and  accuracy  of  delineation,  not  exceeded 
by  Michael  Angelo,  a  delicacy  of  pencil  equal  to  Teniers;  was  moft 
happy,  and  }  think  moft  fuccefsful,  when  fkerching  or  p-’inting  ob- 
jefts  from  which  the  common  eye  withdrew.  His  four  paintings  of  the 
progrefs  of  vice,  in  the  very  well  chofea  coiledion  of  Dr.  Bates,  of 
Mifterden,  is  one  example  of  this  truth. 

‘  From  hints  in  Fox’s  Book  of  Martyrs  he  made  a  number  of  moft 
fpiriied  (ketches,  in  which  are  reprefented  the  fufferings  of  men,  wo¬ 
men,  and  children,  fcorching  their  hands  with  lighted  tapers,  burn¬ 
ing  their  eyes  out  with  hot  irons  ;  and  the  whole  exhibition  of  the 
ufes  made  of  thofe  powerful  engines  of  argument,  the  whips,  hooks, 
facks;  but,  above  all,  the  thumh-^vice^  by  which  unbelievers  arc  ferewed 
up  to  the  proper  faith. 

‘  Yet,  with  this  difpofition  for  contemplating  and  difplaying  fuch  ob- 
jeds,  Mortimer  had  a  foul  “  open  as  day  to  melting  charity;  a  tear 
for  pity  and  a  heart  the  moft  fufceptible  of  tender  imprefnons.  He 
made  the  kindeft  allowances  for  the  errors  of  others ;  and  w'ould  not 
have  trod  upon  the  poor  beetle.  When  he  erred,  (and  who  (hall  dare 

name  any  man  as  faultleis  ?)  his  errors  had  their  root  in  virtues 

F  ^  which 
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Perhaps  it  will  afford  a  further  illuftratlon  of  the  character  of 
Mr.  Hcnderfon  if  we  recur  to  the  fociety  he  frequented  ;  for 
after  all,  in  fpiie  of  Mr.  Ireland,  the  maxim  is  true,  nofeitur  a 

OCtlSr 

*  At  this  time  he  belonged  to  an  evening  fociety,  confilling  of 
about  twelve  or  fouitecn  members,  who  wifhed  to  unite  to  the  fefti* 
vity  of  Anacreon  the  humour  of  Prior,  the  harmony  of  Pope,  and, 
above  all.  the  Icnfibility  and  pleafantry  of  Sterne  *. 

‘  Part  of  the  plan  ot  this  club,  who  met  at  a  houfe  in  Maiden-Lane 
once  a  week,  was,  that  when  the  fociety  meet  the  prefident  (hould 
pour  a  libation,  and  drink  to  the  memory  of  fome  departed  genius, 
with  whofe  merits  every  perfon  prelent  either  was,  or  might  be  ac¬ 
quainted,  under  the  denomination  of  a  skull  ;  after  which,  the  next 
man  gave  a  fentimenty  and  the  next  a  JkuLl,  Jf,  for  inftance,  they  had 
drank  the  memory  of  Shakefpeare,  it  was  expeded  that  he  who  was 
next  in  progreliion  Ihould  give  a  fentiment,  which  ftiould  have  lomc 
allufion  to  the  bard  or  his  writings,  and  be  One,  equally  appofue, 
was  to  follow  the  names  of  Rabelais,  Cervantes,  or  Sterne.* 

A  critique  of  our  celebrated  hiftrionic  hero  upon  Pope’s  ElTay 
on  Man  wc  would  recommend  to  the  readers  of  Scott’s  Critical 
E  flays  f . 

‘  The  philofophy  of  the  Effay  I  will  not  prefume  to  meddle  with ; 
but  the  poetry  is,  fome  of  it,  very  unworthy  of  Mr.  Pope.  Let  us 
look  at  the  hrfl  page. 

The  latent  trails,  the  giddy  heights  explore 
Of  all  wdio  blindly  creep,  or  Jightle/s  foar; 

Eye  Nature's  walks,  Ihoot  folly  as  it  flies. 

And  catch  the  tnanners  Having  as  they  rife.” 

‘  Where  a  word  ends  w^ith  an  i*,  a  reader  finds  it  unpleafant  and 
difficult  to  begin  the  word  following  with  the  fame  ferpentine  letter. 


w  hich  the  generous  warmth  of  his  heart  carried  to  excefs.  Added  tc 
all  this,  he  had  an  hilarity  that  brightened  every  eye,  and  gladdenec 
every  heart.  1  knew'  his  mind  well ;  but  that  know  ledge  fliould  hav< 
deterred  me  from  attempting  to  deferibe  it,  had  1  confidered  tha 
Sterne  has  fo  exaclly  delineated  the  leading  features  by  which  it  wa: 
actuated,  in  the  benevolence  and  fenfibility  of  charai^er  which  diftin 
guilhed  his  uncle  Toby. 

‘  In  the  fociety  of  Mortimer  I  pafled  fome  of  the  happiefl  years  0 
my  life ;  and  the  remembrance  of  the  very  intimate,  brotherly,  aiu 
unbroken  friendlhip  with  which  we  were  united  until  his  death,  afford 
me  one  of  thofe  melancholy  pleafures  which  may  be  felt,  but  cannot  b 
deferibed a  le^  drops  at  the  recolledion.  The  lofs  of  fuch  a  frien* 
leaves  a  chalm  in  one's  life  and  happinefs,  v^hich  is  very,  very  rarel 
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VVould  not  lUndly  foar  have  been  equally  poetical,  and  a  better  anti** 
thefis,  than  Jtghtlefs  foar  ?  1  fhould  think  Having  manners  would  have 

been  quite  as  clear  as  manners  Having.  But  this  would  be  deem^ 
high  treafon  in  the  court  of  Parnaffus;  fo  “  farewel  it,”  till  we 
meet.’  ^ 

Having  been  reduced  to  wade  through  the  memoirs  and  the 
poetry  of  one  whom  the  moralift  of  the  prefent  age  and  the 
impartial  critic  of  poPerity  will  hardly  think  deferving  of  any 
memorial,  we  received  a  kind  of  inadequate  compenfation  in 
a  droll  kind  of  epitaph,  which  wc  have  too  much  good-humour 
to  withhold  from  our  reader.  It  appears  to  us  to  have  humour, 
whim,  and  a  certain  original  vein  of  abfurdity. 

«  _ 

*  Dr.  Greenwood,  his  Epitaph  on  his  Wife. 

^  Ah,  Death!  ah,  Death!  thou  haft  cut  down 
The  faired  Green  <wood  in  all  this  town  ; 

Her  virtues  and  her  good  qualities  are  fuch^ 

She  was  worthy  to  marry  a  lord  or  a  judge ; 

Yet,  fuch  was  her  condefcenfion,  and  fuch  her  humility. 

She  chofe  to  marry  me^  a  doftor  in  divinity. 

For  this  heroic  deed  (he  (lands  confeft. 

Above  all  others,  the  phoenix  of  her  fex ; 

And,  like  that  bird,  one  young  (he  did  beget. 

That  (he  might  not  leave  her  lex  difconfolate. 

My  grief  for  her  lofs  is  fo  very  fore, 

I  can  oply  write  two  lines  more ; 

For  this,  and  every  other  good  woman’s  fake. 

Never  let  a  Wider  be  put  on  a  lying-in  woman’s  back.* 

To  Mr.Treland  we  have  little  to  fay;  he  is  an  honed,  in- 
ofFenfive  fort  of  a  man.  His  modefty  is  confpicuous,  as 
well  in  his  ftyling  his  book  “  Letters  and  Poems  of  Mr.  Hen- 
derfon,”  inftead  of  a  Life  of  Henderfon,  which  it  really  is,  as 
in  his  abfurd  apeing,  here  and  there,  the  language  of  Johnfon, 
indead  of  afpiring  to  a  manner  of  his  own.  If  his  book  is 
fomewhat  fpiritlefs  and  vapid,  this  is  to  be  aferibed  rather  to 
the  theme  than  to  the  author.  Let  Mr.  Ireland  felecl  an 
arnufing  topic,  and  we  are  inclined  to  believe  he  will  not  mar 
it  by  the  dulnefs  and  uncouthnefs  of  his  manner  of  trea^t- 
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Art.it.  Trovjlatlon  of  the  Memoirs  of  Eradut  Khan^  a  Nohleman 
of  Hindofan :  ccrJinring  inierefing  Anecdotes  of  the  Emperor  Aulum^ 
geer  Aurwigzfhcy  and  of  his  ^uccfjfcrs  ^hansj  Aulum  and  Jehaundar 
Sha^iv ;  in  ^Uch  are  dif played  the  Caufes  of  the  <very  precipitate  Dc- 
eline  of  the  Mogul  Empire  in  India.  By  fonathan  Scotty  Captain  in 
the  Sernjice  of  the  Honourable  Eafi -India  Company  y  and  pri^vate  Per  fan 
*Tranfator  to  Warren  HafiingSy  Efq,  late  Cofvernor -General  of  Ben- 
galy  lfc,I^c,Cjc.  4to.  4$.  Stockdale.  London,  1786. 

^T^HE  hiflory  of  Hindoftan,  from  the  earlieft  Mohammedan 
cofiquefls  to  the  year  1669  already  been 

prefentcd  to  the  public  by  the  late  Colonel  Dow,  who,  had  he 
lived,  would  in  all  probability  have  continued  it  down  to  the 
prcfciu  time  ;  but  unfortunately  his  work  concludes  at  a  period 
when  the  affairs  of  Hmdoftan  become  moft  interefting  to  Eu¬ 
ropean  curiofiry.  The  events  which  happened  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  ofAuIumgeer,  commonly  called  Aurungzebc, 
anti  in  the  reigns  of  his  fuccelTors,  are  more  important  to  us  as 
they  are  ne  .rer  our  owm  times. 

'J'he  nrtiiioirs  of  the  Mogul  Empire  by  Era  Jut  Khan  in  part 
fupply  this  defedt.  He  was  a  nobleman  of  the  court  of  Au- 
lurr.geer,  and  adied  a  diffinguifhed  part  in  the  feenes  which  he 
deferibes.  The  authenticity  of  the  fadls  he  relates  is  undoubted 
in  Hindoftan  ;  and  the  fimplicity  and  fialvcte  of  his  ftyle  fur- 
jiifhcs  a  ftrong  pr<;of  of  his  veiacity  1  he  intercouffe  which 
the  mind  wifhes  to  prtferve  v/ith  the  paft,  and  the  defire  of 
tranfmitting  to  noftcrity  thofeadions  quorum  pars  magna  fuimuiy 
is  beautifully  ccfcribcd  by  Eradut  Khan  in  his  preface:  I 
have  obferved,  that  delightful  femes,  and  the  fociety  of 
friends,  are  not  fo  ftriking  at  the  time  of  enjoyment  as  af- 
terw'ards,  wh  n  refleded  in  the  mirro’'  of  recolledion.  On 
this  account  I  write  down  the  paffing  occurrences ;  and 
‘‘  vvd'icncver  1  perufe  them  or  ruminate  upon  them,  a  particu- 
lar  leeliiig,  a  plcafuic,  and  an  eeftafy,  prevail  in  my 
mind.  My  writings  alfo  ferve  as  a  memorial  to  my  friends. 
As,  on  account  ot  my  office,  and  being  engaged  in  thefe 
tranfadions,  1  have  obtained  a  perfed  knowledge  of  the 
‘‘  fources  of  moft  events,  what  to  others  was  known  but  by 
‘‘  report,  w^as  plannpd  and  executed  in  my  fight  ;  and  as  I  was 
a  fharer  as  well  as  fpedator  of  all  the  dangers  and  trouble.^ 
I  have  therefore  recorded  them.” 

The  period  at  w  hich  thefe  memoirs  commence  is  a  little  be¬ 
fore  the  death  of  Aulumgeer.  The  letters  which  he  wrote  to 
his  fons  Azim  Shaw  and  Kaum  Bukfli  a  few  days  before  he 
expired,  prefent  a  curious  difplay  of  human  nature,  of  the 
pow^r  cgnfipience,  of  thQ  to  be  remembered  and  loved 
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after  death,  and  of  the  divided  attention  which  the  departing 
fpirit  gives  to  the  prefent  and  the  future  world. 

‘  To  Shaw  Azim  Shaw. 

*  Health  to  thee !  My  heart  is  near  thee.  Old  age  is  arrived  : 
weaknefs  fubdues  me,  and  ftrength  has  forfaken  all  my  members.  I 
came  a  Granger  into  this  world,  and  a  ftranger  I  depart.  I  know  no¬ 
thing  of  myfelf,  what  I  am,  and  for  what  1  am  dellined.  The  in- 
llant  which  paffed  in  power,  hath  left  only  forrovv  behind  it.  I  have 
not  been  the  guardian  and  protedlor  of  the  empire.  My  valuable 
time  has  been  pafled  vainly.  I  had  a  patron  in  my  own  dwelling, 
(confcience ;)  but  his  glorious  light  was  unfeen  by  my  dim  fight.  Life 
is  not  lafting ;  there  is  no  veftige  of  departed  breath ;  and  all  hopes 
from  futurity  are  loft.  The  fever  has  left  me ;  but  nothing  of  me  re¬ 
mains  but  (kin  and  bone.  My  fon,  (Kaum  Bukih)  though  gone  to¬ 
wards  Beejapore,  is  ftill  near;  and  thou,  my  fon,  art  yet  nearer.  The 
worthy  of  efteem,  Shaw  Aulum,  is  far  diftant;  and  my  grandlbn, 
Azeem  Ooftiaun,  by  the  orders  of  God,  is  arrived  near  Hiridoftan. 
The  camp  and  followers,  helplefs  and  alarmed,  are,  like  myfelf,  full 
of  afliidion,  relllefs  as  the  quickfilvcr.  Separated  from  their  lord, 
they  know  not  if  they  have  a  mailer  or  not. 

‘  I  brought  nothing  into  this  world  ;  and,  except  the  infirmities  of 
man,  carry  nothing  out.  1  have  a  dread  for  my  falvation,  and  with 
what  torments  I  may  be  punifhed.  Though  1  have  ftrong  reliance 
on  the  mercies  and  bounty  of  ^God,  yet,  regarding  my  adions,  fear 
will  not  quit  me ;  but,  when  1  am  gone,  reftedion  will  not  remain. 
Come  then  what  may,  I  have  launched  my  veliel  to  the  waves. 
Though  Providence  will  proted  the  camp,  yet,  regarding  appearances, 
the  endeavours  of  my  fons  are  indifpenfably  incumbent.  Give  my 
laft  prayers  to  my  grandfon,  Bedar  Bukht,  whom  1  cannot  fee ;  but 
the  defire  affeds  me.  The  Begum  (his  daughter)  appears  afHided  : 
but  God  is  the  only  judge  of  hearts.  The  foolilh  thoughts  of  women 
produce  nothing  but  difappointment,  Farevvel  I  farewel !  farewel !  * 

*  To  the  Prince  Kaum  Buksh. 

*  My  fon,  neareft  to  my  heart.  Though  in  the  height  of  my  pow’er, 

and  by  God’s  permiflion,  1  gave  you  advice,  and  took  with  you  the 
greateft  pains,  yet,  as  it  was  not  the  divine  will,  you  did  not  attend 
with  the  ears  of  compliance.  Now  I  depart  a  ftranger,  and  lament 
my  own  infignlficance,  what  docs  it  profit  iric  ?  1  carry  with  me  ihe 

fruits  of  my  fins  and  impertedions.  v'^urprizing  Providence  !  I  came 
here  alone,  and  alone  I  depart.  The  leader  of  this  caravan  hath  de¬ 
ferred  me.  The  lever,  which  troubled  me  for  twelve  days,  has  left 
me.  Wherever  I  look,  1  lee  nothing  but  the  Divinity.  My  fears  for 
the  camp  and  followers  are  great;  but,  alas!  I  know  not  myfelf. 
My  back  is  bent  with  vveaknels,  and  my  feet  have  loft  the  powers  of 
motion.  1  he  breath  which  rofe,  is  gone,  and  left  not  even  hope 
behind  it.  I  have  committed  numerous  crimes,  and  know  not  with 
what  punilbiiients  1  may  be  feized.  Though  the  Protedor  of  man- 
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kind  will  guard  the  camp,  yet  care  is  incumbent  alfo  on  the  faithful,  and 
iny  fors.  When  I  was  alive,  no  care  was  taken  ;  and  now  I  am  gone, 
the  coniequence  may  be  guefi'ed.  The  guardianlhip  of  a  people  is  the 
truft  by  God  committed  to  my  fons,  Azim  Shaw  is  near.  Be  cautious 
that  none  of  the  faithful  are  flain,  or  their  roiferies  fall  upon  my  head. 

1  refign  you,  your  mother  and  fon,  to  God,  as  I  myfelf  am  going. 
The  agonies  of  death  come  upon  me  faft.  Bahadur  Shaw  is  dill 
where  he  w  as  ;  and  his  fon  is  arrived  ne^r  Hindoftan.  Bedar  Bukht 
is  in  Guzarat  Hyaut  al  Nifia,  who  has  beheld  no  afflidlions  of  time 
till  now,  is  full  of  forrows.  Regard  the  Begum  as  without  concern. 
Odipoiee,  your  mother,  was  a  partner  in  my  illnefs,  and  wiflbes  to 
accompany  me  in  death:  but  every  thing  has  its  appointed  time. 

‘  The.domeftics  and  courtiers,  however  deceitful,  yet  mull  not  be 
ill-treated.  It  is  neceflary  to  gain  your  views  by  gentlenefs  and  art. 
Extend  your  feet  no  lower  than  your  Ikirt.  The  complaints  of  the 
unpaid  troops  are  as  before.  Dara  Shekkoh,  though  of  much  judg- 
rncnt  and  good  underftanding,  fettled  large  penfions  on  his  people, 
but  paid  them  ill ;  and  they  were  ever  diicontented.  J  am  going. 
Whatever  good  or  evil  I  have  done,  it  was  for  you.  Take  it  not 
ainifs,  nor  remember  what  offences  I  have  done  to  yoiirfelf,  that  ac¬ 
count  may  not  be  demanded  of  me  hereafter.  No  one  has  feea  the 
departure  of  his  own  foul ;  but  I  lee  that  mine  is  departing.’ 

Independent  of  the  importance  of  the  events  here  deferibed, 
and  the  iniereil  which  we  take  in  the  revolutions  vvhich  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  family  of  Aulurrgeer,  thefe  memoirs  give  us  a 
curious  fpecimen  of  the  oriental  charatSler  and  manners,  which 
in  all  ages  have  been  the  fame.  Like  the  hiflory  of  the  kings 
of  Judah  and  Ifrael  in  ancient  times,  they  fet  before  us  the  ab- 
folute  authofity  of  the  fovcieign  who  is  called  the  “  Shadow  of 
Godf  frequent  confpiracies  i  the  royal  family  to  dethrone 
their  fatheis  or  their  brothers;  the  ficklenefs,  deceit,  and 
treachery  of  the  rajahs  and  inferior  princes,  who  are  ever  ready 
to  rebel  under  a  weak  adminiftiation  ;  the  w^ant  of  permanency 
in  the  Councils  of  princes,  from  temporary  leagues  that  de- 
feend  not  to  pofterity ;  and  the  fubmiflive  difpufition  of  the 
people,  who  pafs,  without  lepining,  from  one  lord  to  another, 
innocent  and  fuffering,  induflrious  and  opprefTed.  A  few  quo¬ 
tations  will  fuftice  to  (hew  this  fpirit  of  the  Eaft.  Bedar 
Bukht  w^as  rival  to  his  father  Azim  Shaw,  and  waited  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  dethrone  him.  Being  alone  with  Eradut  Khan 
one  night,  he  fuddenly  threw  his  arms  about  his  neck,  and 
holding  down  his  head  upon  his  breaft,  revealed  his  intention, 
and  faid,  Have  you  a  precedent  for  this  His  minifter  re¬ 
plied,  “  Such  a  queftion  is  unneceflary.  The  behaviour  of 
‘‘  your  grandfather  to  his  father*,  is  a  fufficient  precedent; 


*  Alluding  to  dethronement  of  Shaw  jehaun. 
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and  fovereigns  are  forced  to  expedients  which  are  nqf  jufti- 
“  fiable  in  other  men.” 

The  following  Ihevvs  us  the  ftate  of  Zemindars  in  the  Mo¬ 
gul  Empire:  Thefe  Zemindars*  had  for  generations  been 

‘‘  ufed'to  obey^  and  had  not,  in  fact,  either  fortitude  or  ability 
‘‘  to  oppofe  openly  the  Emperor  of  Hindoftan  ;  but  the  Khan- 
‘‘  khanan,  alarmed  at  the  infurieftion  of  the  Siks,  defeended 
'  to  (hew  the  Rajapootes  fuch  favours  as  were  inconfiftent 

with  good  policy^  as  well  as  the  dignity  of  the  fovenign**  De- 
feribing  the  conduct  of  Azeem  Oofhan,  when  he  omitted  an 
opportunity  of  fecuring  his  own  power  by  attacking  his  bro¬ 
thers,  “  I  perceived,”  faid  he,  (p.  68)  “  in  his  weak  politics  and 
“  want  of  refolution^  the  decline  of  his  caufe,  as  the  expe- 
“  rienced  hufbandman  can  judge  of  his  harvejls  from  the 
‘‘  changes  of  the  atmofphere.”  This  reminds  us  of  the  coun- 
fel  given  to  Abfalom  by  Ahitophel ;  who,  at  the  fame  time,  is 
compared  by  the  hiftorian  to  an  angel  of  God. 

Jehauii  Shaw  had  fpared  the  life  of  a  traitor  whofe  guilt  he 
had  detedled  ;  on  which  our  author  makes  the  following  re- 
fledtion  :  ‘‘  Though  Jehaun  Shaw,  virtuous  and  religioufly 
“  faithful  to  his  word,  was  generous  and  juft  in  this  adtion, 

“  yet  \\\^  policy  of  government  will  not  admit  of  fuch  condudt 
‘‘  being  copied  as  an  example  of  propriety.  The  world  is 
‘‘  deceitful^  and  cannot  be  commanded  but  by  deceit.  The 
thief  w^ho  (hould  wake  his  fleeping  prey,  would  only  bring 
‘‘  ruin  on  his  own  head  f.”  Thefe  incidental  refledtions  from 
a  wife  and  pious  minifter,  (hew  us  that  in  the  political  code  of 
the  Eaft  the  theory  agrees  wuth  the  pradlice. 

The  following  account  of  Jehaundar  Shaw  gives  at  once  a 
pidture  of  the  priiKe,  the  nobles,  and  the  people. 

‘  When  Jehaundar  Shaw,  by  the  intrigues  and  fupport  of  the  Ameer 
al  amra  Zoolfeccar  Khan,  had  triumphed  over  his  three  brothers, 
and  alcended  the  throne  of  empire  without  the  fear  or  dread  of  a 
competitor,  all  the  culloms  of  time  were  changed.  He  was  in  him- 
felf  a  weak  man,  effeminately  careful  of  his  perfon,  fond  of  cafe,  in¬ 
dolent,  and  totally  ignorant  of  the  arts  of  government.  He  had  alfo 
blemifties  and  low  vices  unworthy  of  royalty,  and  unknown  among 
his  illuflrious  anceftors.  He  made  the  vaft  empire  of  Hindoftan  an 
offering  to  the  foolifh  whims  of  a  public  courtezan,  which  tortured 
the  minds  of  worthy  fubjeCts  loyal  to  his  family.  The  relations, 
friends,  and  minions  of  the  iniftrefs,  ufurped  abfolute  authority  in  the 
(late ;  and  high  oflices,  great  titles,  and  unreafonable  grants  from  the 
imperial  domains,  were  ftiowered  prolufely  on  beggarly  muficians. 
Two  corores  of  rupees  annually  were  fettled  for  the  houfehold  ex- 
per.ces  of  the  miftrefs  only,  exclufive  of  her  clothes  and  jewels.  The 
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emperor  frequently  rode  with  her  in  a  chariot  through  the  markets, 
where  they  purchaled,  agreeable  to  whim,  fonietimes  jewels,  gold, 
iilks,  and  fine  linen;  at  others,  greens,  fiuits,  and  the  moft  trifling 
articles.  A  woman,  named  Zohera,  keeper  of  a  green-flail,  one  of 
Lail  Koor's  particular  friends,  was  promoted  to  a  high  rank,  with  a 
fuitable  jaghirc,  and  her  relations  exalted  to  the  emperor's  favour, 
which  they  ufed  to  promote  the  interefts  of  the  courtiers  for  large 
bribes :  nor  did  the  nobility  decline  ^their  patronage,  but,  forgetting 
their  honour,  and  lacrificing  decency  to  the  prefent  advantage,  eagerly 
flocked  to  pay  adoration  to  the  royal  idols,  whofe  gates  were  more 
crowded  with  equipages  in  general  than  thofe  of  the  imperial  pa¬ 
lace  ;  lo  that  to  pafs  through  the  ftreet  where  they  refided,  was  a 
matter  ol  difficulty,  by  realon  of  the  throng.  To  do  them  juftice, 
many  of  them  had  generous  minds,  and  perlormed  various  good  ac¬ 
tions  in  the  ufe  of  their  influence  at  court.  The  ridiculous  jaunts  of 
the  emperor  and  his  miflrefs  at  laft  grew  to  fuch  a  pitch,  that,  on  a ' 
certain  night,  after  Ipending  the  day  in  debauchery,  and  vifiting 
different  gardens  near  the  city,  in  company  with  Zohera  the  herb- 
woman,  they  retired  to  the  houfe  of  one  of  her  acquaintance  who 
fold  fpirits,  with  which  they  all  became  intoxicated.  After  rewarding 
the  woman  with  a  large  fum,  and  the  grant  of  a  village,  they  re¬ 
turned  in  a  drunken  plight  to  the  palace,  and  all  three  fell  afleep  on 
the  road.  On  their  arrival,  Lall  Koor  was  taken  out  by  her  women; 
but  the  emperor  remained  fleeping  in  the  chariot;  and  the  driver, 
who  had  (hared  in  the  jollity  of  his  royal  mafter,  without  examining 
the  machine,  carried  it  to  the  ftables.  The  officers  of  the  palace, 
after  waiting  till  near  morning  for  his  arrival,  on  finding  that  the 
miflrefs  had  entered  her  apartments  without  the  emperor,  were  alarmed 
for  his  fafety,  and  fent  to  her  to  inquire  concerning  his  fituation.  She 
dcfired  them  immediately  to  examine  the  coach,  where  they  found  the 
wretched  prince  fafl  afleep  in  the  arms  of  Zohera,  at  the  diftance  of 
nearly  two  miles  from  the  palace.  This  fcandalous  event  afforded 
matter  of  offence  to  all  good  fubjeds,  but  of  mirth  and  laughter  to 
the  weak  Jehaundar  and  his  abandoned  favourites.’ 

Such  was  the  defeendant  of  the  great  Aulumgeer  ! 

Upon  the  whole,  thefe  memoirs  will  give  much  information 
nnd  pleafure  to  thofe  w’ho  wilh  to  be  acquainted  with  oriental 
hiftory. 

The  celebrated  Mr.  Orme,  when  writing  of  the  period 
which  thefe  memoirs  illuftrate,  jultly  obferves,  That  the 
knowledge  of  it  is  well  worth  the  inquiry ;  for,  befides  the 
magnitude  of  the  events,  and  the  energy  of  the  characters, 
which  arilc  in  this  period,  there  are  no  dates  or  pow'ers  on 
‘‘  the  continent  of  India,  wdth  whom  our  nation  have  either 
‘‘  conne£lion  or  concern,  w  ho  do  not  owe  their  prefent  con- 
dition  to  the  reisin  of  Auruno;zebe,  or  to  its  influence  on  the 
“  reigns  of  his  fuccefVors.”  VVe  wait,  therefore,  with  impatient 
curiolity  till  our  author  fulfil  his  promife  to  the  public,  by  giv¬ 
ing  us  the  hillory  of  Dekkan,  and  the  continuation  cf  the  nif- 
tory  of  Aurungzebe,  which  w'as  begun  by  Colonel  Dow. 
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Art.  1II«  ^  Dljfertation  on  the  Sexes  of  Plants.  7ranjlated  from  tht 
Latin  of  Linn^us.  By  J.  E.  Smithy  F.R.S.  8vo.  2s.  Nicol. 
London,  1786. 

Mr.  Smith  has  here  obliged  the  public  with  the  tranflation 
of  a  rare  piece  ot  the  tamous  Swedifli  naturalift ;  and,  as 
far  as  we  can  judge  without  a  comparifon  with  the  original,  the 
tranflation  is  a  good  one.  After  a  few  remarks  upon  the 
tranflator’s  preface,  w^e  fliall  give  a  fpecimen  of  it.  This  part 
of  his  performance  relates  chiefly  to  the  experiments  of  a  per- 
fon  who  has  lately  arifen  to  great  eminence  among  naturalifts, 
the  Abbe  Spalanzani :  and,  from  feveral  of  his  expreffions,  one 
•may  conjecture  that  Mr.  Smith’s  zeal  to  prevent  herefy  in  na¬ 
tural  hiftory  had  a  great  (hare  in  giving  rile  to  the  whole  pub¬ 
lication  But  unluckily  zeal  is  often  blind  ;  and  the  zealot 
is  impelled  by  it  to  take  thofe  very  meafures  which  are  moft 
cftecElual  in  promoting  the  caiife  he  oppofes.  Mr.  Smith  is 
very  acrimonious,  and  exprefles  a  degree  of  contempt  for  the 
Italian  philofwpher ;  which,  perhaps,  fome  of  thofe  who  (hall 
read  both  will  feel  for  Mr.  Smith  himlelf.  ‘‘  Linnaeus,  who 
is  fo  contemptuoufly  and  illiberally  accufed  by  this  and  fome 
other  invidious  authors.”  There  could  certainly  be  no 
“  rivalfliip  of  any  kind  between  such  a  man*  and  the 
PRINCE  OF  NATURALISTS.”  This  laft  phrafe  will  fcarcc 
admit  of  that  happy  ambiguity  which  was  once  fo  dexteroufly 
feized  by  one,  whom  both  the  cccafion  and  his  Jlation  juftified 
in  employing  it  But,  with  whatever  decency  fuch  a  tnan  as 
Mr.  Smith  may  throw  out  contemptuous  phrafes  againft  fuch  a 
man  as  Spalanzani,  which  are  indeed  qualified  by  the  compli¬ 
ment  of  ‘‘  ingenious  author,”  with  what  liberality^ does  he 
impute  to  him  bad  motives  ?  His  ftridlures  on  Linnaeus 
“  mufl:  be  owing  to  fomethiug  more  than  he  thinks  proper 
to  avow  5  pofiibly  to  fome  profeflional  jealoufy  between  him 
and  his  colleague  the  celebrated  Scopoli,  whom,  although 
he  affcdls  compliment,  he  muff  defpife,  if  he  defpifes  Lin- 
‘‘  noeus.”  Does  Mr.  Smith  indeed  believe  that  no  man  can 
publilh  experiments  attended  with  a  refuit  unfavourable  to  the 


*  About  the  time  when  Mr.  Pitt  dreamed  that  the  flreets  of  Oxford 
%vere  paved  with  Jacobites,  the  two  prodors  happened  to  be  of  this 
party,  and  fhewed,  at  a  public  folcmnity,  ftrong  and  indecent  figns 

of  their  political  fentiments.  Dr.  R - h,  addrefling  himfelf  to  the 

aflembled  members  of  the  univerfity,  Videtisy  acamcdici^  fays  he,  quales 
habetis  procuratores  !  ^ales  !  exclaimed  one  of  thefe  turbulent  tf5- 
Cers.  £  GREG  JOS  ne7npe^  replied  the  vice-chancellor. 
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flacita  of  Linnaeus,  except  at  the  inftigation  of  the  devil  ?  Let 
the  Svi’ede  enjoy  the  reward  of  his  long  and  meritorious  fer- 
vices,  the  higheft  rank  among  thofe  who  have  attempted  to 
arrange  natural  bodies;  but  why  fhould  we  attempt  to  thruft 
the  man  of  patient  labour  and  cautious  induction  from  his  fta- 
tion,  whether  that  ftation  be  the  lower  or  the  higher,  for  per¬ 
haps  there  may  be  fome  who  will  ftill  prefer  the  difeoverer 
of  truth  to  the  framer  of  fyftems ;  as  the  depraved  judgment 
of  Scaliger  held  cheap  the  gratification  of  ambition  in  compa- 
lifon  with  the  honours  decreed  to  the  lyric  poet  ?  If  Mr.  Smith 
does  not  value  truth  more  than  Linnaeus,  we  have  only  to  pity 
him ;  if  he  does,  he  will  ill  ferve  her  caufe  by  groundlefs  in- 
finuations  againft  the  underftanding  and  the  morals  of  thofe 
whofe  opinions  may  not  be  agreeable  to  him  and  to  his  pre¬ 
judices. 

He  feems,  moreover — hot-headed  men  are  apt  to  overlook 
diftin£tions — he  feems  fomewhat  to  miftake  the  matter.  He 
fays  that  Spalanzani  has  written  againft  the  fexes  of  plants.’^ 
There  have  undoubtedly  been,  and  there  are  yet  living,  fomc. 
who  reject  this  doftrine;  and  among  fuch  would  this  expref- 
fion  of  Mr.  Smith  place  Spalanzani.  But  we  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  that  he  any  where  denies  that  the  pollen  of  many  plants 
performs  the  office  of  the  male  femen.  His  experiments  taught 
him  that  this  is  not  univerfally  the  cafe ;  and  he  concluded, 
like  an  accurate  reafoner,  that  the  general  propofition  ought  to 
be  limited ;  at  the  fame  time  cenfuring  the  reafoning  of 
Linnaeus. 

Mr.  Smith  thinks  that  we  ought  no  more  to  hefitatc  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  opinion  of  Linnaeus  becaufe  experiments  have  not 
been  made  on  all  plants,  than  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in 
man  becaufe  it  has  not  been  obferved  in  all  men.  Lideed ! 
This  we  fhould  not  have  believed  ;  and  if' we  now  believe  it, 
it  will  only  be  on  the  authority  of  the  perfon  who  afferts  it. 
We  had  imagined  that  analogical  arguments  were  the  weaker 
the  more  diftant  was  the  analogy;  and  are  men  not  much 
more  nearly  allied  to  one  another  than  the  inhabitants  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  ? 

In  all  this  controverfy  a  ftrange  fuppofition  feems  to  be  made 
by  the  fervile  adherents  of  Linnaeus,  (by  this  term  we  by  no 
means  under ftand  thofe  w'ho  are  rational  admirers  of  his  greaf 
merit;)  they  ftrain  their  imagination  to  conceive  a  way  by 
which,  notwithftanding  all  Spalanzani’s  dexterity  and  pre¬ 
cautions,  the  pollen  might  arrive  at  the  ftigma  ;  and  this  poffi- 
bility,  which  even  they  allow  to  be  difficult  lo  imagine,  they 
immediatelv  tranfmute  into  a  certainty.  The  gentlemen  would 
furely  be  much  better  employed  in  making  experiments  on  the 
fubjc(3. 

Wc 
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Wc  quote  the  following  paiTige,  that  the  force  of  Mr.  Smith’s 
tcafoning  may  appear.  His  argument,  as  we  conceive  it^ 
amounts  to  this.  Linnseus  obferved,  that  the  piftilla  of  fe¬ 
male  hemp,  feparated  from  the  male,  did  not  wither  fo  foon 
as  thofe  at  which  the  pollen  arrived.  Spalanzani  probably  did 
not  attend  to  this  circumftance,  fince  he  docs  not  mention  it ; 
ergo,  an  experiment,  othervvife  decifive,  is  of  no  avail;  i.  c. 
becaufe  this  circumftance  does  not  appear,  the  pollen  arrived 
at  the  female  parts  Q^E.  D.  What  good  or  wlje  tnatC"  will 
refufe  his  aflent  to  this  ingnitous  deduftiun  \ 

.  <  In  the  month  of  April  1  fovved  the  feeds  of  hemp  [cannalis]  in 
two  different  pots.  1  he  young  plants  came  up  fo  plcntiiully,  that 
each  pot  contained  thirty  or  forty.  I  placed  each  by  the  light  of  a 
window,  but  in  different  and  remote  apartments.  The  hemp  grew 
extremely  well  in  both  pots.  In  one  of  them  I  permitted  the  male  and 
female  plants  to  remain  together,  to  ilower  and  bear  fruit,  which  ri¬ 
pened  in  July  ;  and  being  macerated  in  water,  and  committed  to  the 
earth,  fprung  up  in  twelve  days.  From  the  other,  however,  I  re¬ 
moved  all  the  male  plants  as  foon  as  they  were  old  enough  for  me  to 
diftinguifh  them  from  the  females.  The  remaining  females  grew  very 
well,  and  prefented  their  long  piftilla  in  great  abenuance,  thefe  flowers 
continuing  a  very  long  time,  as  if  in  expedation  of  their  mates ;  while 
the  plants  in  the  other  pet  had  already  ripened  their  fruit,  their  piiHila 
having,  quite  in  a  different  manner,  faded  as  foon  as  the  males  had 
difeharged  ail  their  pollen.  It  was  certainly  a  beautiful  and  truly  ad¬ 
mirable  fpedacle,  to  fee  the  unimpregnated  females  prelerve  their  pi- 
flilla  fo  long  green  and  flourifhing,  not  permitting  them  to  begin  to 
fade  till  they  had  been,  for  a  very  confiderablc  time,  expoled  in  vain 
to  the  accefs  of  the  male  pollen.  Afterwards,  w'hen  thefe  virgin 
plants  began  to  decay  through  age,  I  examined  all  tlicir  calyces  in 
the  preience  of-fevcral  botaniftsT-and  found  them  large  and  flourifli- 
ing,  although  every  one  of  the  fccd-bnds  was  brown,  coniprefled^ 
iiieinbranaceous,  and  dry,  not  exhibitiog  any  appearance  of  cotyle¬ 
dons  or  pulp.  Hence  I  am  perfeitiy  convinced,  that  the  circumllancc 
which  authors  have  recordea,  of  the  female  hemp  having  pro.iuced 
feeds,  although  deprived  of  the  male,  could  only  nave  happened  by 
means  of  policn  brought  by  the  wind  from  ibme  dillant  place.  Mo 
expcrinicnt  can  be  more  eafily  performed  than  the  above;  none  more 
latiifadory  in  dcmonllrating  the  generation  of  plants 

Botanifts 


‘  *  From  the  relult  of  this  experiment,  it  is  hoped  a  man  of  com- 
mon  fenfe  may  fafely  conclude,  that  *thele  female  plants  of  hemp 
were  incapable  of  becoming  fruitful  without  the  affiltancc  of  pollen 
and  that  the  long  duration  of  their  piflilla  was  owing  to  the  Itig- 
mata  not  having  been  adled  on  by  the  impregnating  powder. 
Hence  he  may  be  led  to  fulped  fome  fallacy  in  the  experiment  made 
ty  Spalanzani  on  the  lame  fpecies  of  vegetable,  ootvvithllanding  its 

apparent 
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Botanifts  will  have  reafon  to  thank  Mr.  Smith  for  his  tran- 
ilation  of  this  rare  piece  :  but  with  refpedl  to  the  difputed 
point,  they  would  be  more  obliged  to  him  if  he  would  try  to 
fettle  by  experiment  than  by  acrimonious  language. 

--  ■  - - -  -  ■■  ■  ■  ■  ■  i«  ■!■  ■  ■  ■  ■  _  ^  ^ 

Art.  IV.  A  DiJJertatkn  on  the  Poor  Lames,  By  a  WelUmeiJIeer  to 
Mankind.  8vo.  is.  6d,  Dilly.  London,  1786. 

^T^HE  defign  of  this  tracl  is  to  (hew,  that  the  poor  laws, 
though  beautiful  in  theory,  unfortunately  promote  the 
evils  they  wele  intended  to  remedy,  and  aggravate  the  diftrefs 
they  were  meant  to  relieve.  The  author  has  gone  fully  into 
this  fubjeif,  and  has  made  ufe  of  a  number  of  arguments  to 
prove  his  afl'ertions ;  though  we  think  he  fometimes  fees  things 
through  a  falfe  medium,  and  decides  too  peremptorily,  on  fpe- 
cuiation. 

“  1  ill  the  reign  of  Qiieen  Elizabeth,”  he  fays,  thefe  laws 
**  were  never  known  in  England;  nor  have  they,  to  the  prefent 
moment,  been  adopted  by  any  other  kingdom  on  earth. 
‘‘  Whilft  the  monaftcries  exifted,  the  poor  wer  e  chiefly  main- 
tained  by  them  ;  but  when  thefe  were  abolilhed,  the  poor 
were  let  loofe,  and  the  legiflature  found  it  neceflary  to  make 
“  fome  provifion  for  them.  But  the  misfortune  is,  that  poverty 
‘‘  and  wretched nefs  have  incrcafed  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
efforts  which  have  been  made  to  relieve  them.  This,”  con¬ 
tinues  he,  ‘‘  is  a  great  hardftiip  upon  the  farmer,  that  he  is 
obliged  to  contribute  to  the  fupport  of  thofe  who  have 
“  fquandered  their  fubftance,  and  taken  Ihslter  in  the  work- 
‘‘  houfe,  prior  to  the  calls  and  claims  of  his  own  family.” 
^'hat  this  is  fometimes  the  cafe  we  r.-iinit,  but  very  feldom 
fo ;  for  we  do  not  hear  of  ten  perions  in  this  predicament  in 
the  courfe  of  a  man’s  life.  Thole  who  fly  to  the  parifti  for  relief, 

apparent  accuracy.  That  philofopher  has  entirely  negle6led  to  in¬ 
form  us  as  to  the  appearance  of  the  ftigmata  of  his  fuppofed  virgin 
plants ;  fo  that  we  cannot  poffibly  tell  from  hence,  whether  they 
were  impregnated  or  not.  'rhey  produced  feeds,  however,  in  the 
ufual  time,  in  all  refpeds  perfed,  except  in  being  imaller  than  the 
feeds  of  hemp  in  the  fields ;  which  is  not  wonderlul,  confidering  the 
unnatural  fituation  of  the  parent  plants.  Notwirhllanding  the  ex¬ 
treme  care  with  which  the  Abbe  appears  to  have  performed  this  ex¬ 
periment,  it  will  ftill  determine  nothing,  and  muft  yield  to  that  of 
Linnseus,  till  he  repeats  it,  and  deferibes  the  appearance  and  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  lligmata.  If  this  experiment  be,  as  we  have  feen,  liable 
to  objedion,  all  his  others  arc  much  more  fo,  and  nothing  can  be 
concluded  from  tkem." 
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are  in  general  the  day-labouring  poor,  or  fuch  as  have  carried  on 
trade  in  a  fmall  way.  Neither  do  wc  think  it  a  hardfhip  upon  the 
farmer ;  for,  before  he  takes  a  leafe  of  his  farm,  he  confidcrs^ 
or  at  leaft  ought  to  confider,  the  amount  of  all  the  taxes  an¬ 
nexed  to  that  farm,  and  then  determine,  whether  the  produce 
will  enable  him  to  pay  the  rent  and  taxes,  and  maintain  his  fa¬ 
mily:  fo  that,  in  fadt,  the  taxes,  of  whatever  kind,  ultimately 
fall  upon  the  landlord,  and  ever  will.  If  there  weve  no  taxes, 
the  rent  would  be  higher ;  as  there  are  taxes,  the  rent  is  pro- 
portionably  lower  :  for  no  prudent  man  will  woik  for  his  land¬ 
lord  ;  he  will  not  give  a  rent,  unlefs  he  can  gain  by  his  labour 
on  the  land  he  rents  fufficient  for  the  lupport  of  himfelf  and 
his  family. 

He  next  advances,  that  the  poor  laws  give  occafion  to  much 
injuftice;  for  that  fuch  is  the  depravity  ot  m‘agiftrates,that  when 
the  property  of  their  own  tenants  is  not  atfedled  by  it,  they 
will  give  the  molt  ample  relief  to  the  molt  unworthy  objects* 
This  may  be  true  in  fome  few  inftances ;  but  we  hope  not 
generally  fo. 

‘‘  As  hunger,”  he  goes  on,  is  the  only  fpur  that  goads 
on  the  poor  to  labour,  who  know  little  of  thofe  motives 
‘‘  which  ftimulate  the  higher  ranks  to  adiion,  viz.  pride,  ho- 
“.nour,  and  ambition;  and  as  the  laws  have  faid  they  lhall 
“  never  hunger,  it  is  evident  that,  in  providing  lor  the  poor, 
“  they  encourage  idlencfs,  and  promote  the  evil  they  were  de- 
‘‘  figned  to  redrefs.  The  laws,  indeed,  fay  they  lhall  be 
compelled  to  work ;  but  this  legal  conftraint  is  attended 
“  with  too  much  tiouble  to  be  carried  into  execution.”  So 
far  indeed  he  is  right ;  for  few  are  the  parilhes  where  the  poor 
are  employed  ;  they  are  too  geiierally  fupported  in  a  life  of  in¬ 
dolence. 

I'he  author,  throughout  his  dlflertation  on  this  dry  fubje£l, 
endeavours  to  relieve  his  reader  by  hiltorical  allulions.  On 
the  above  argument  he  has  the  following  reafoning. 

‘  It  is  univerfally  found,  that  where  bread  can  be  obtained  with- 
out  care  or  labour,  it  leads,  through  idlenefs  and  vice,  to  poverty. 
Before  they  dilcovered  the  gold  and  lilver  mines  of  Peru  and  Mexico, 
the  Spaniards  were  dillinguilhcd  among  the  nations  of  Purope  for 
their  induftry  and  arts,  for  their  manutadfuies  and  their  commerce. 
But  what  are  they  now  ?  a  lazy,  poor,  and  miferable  people.  They 
have  been  ruined  by  their  imaginary  wealth.’  Our  poor  only  be¬ 
gan  to  appear  in  numbers  after  the  dili'olufion  of  the  monalleries. 
Then  it  was  they  firll  attradled  notice ;  but  they  had  exiiled  long  be¬ 
fore,  always  moft  abundant  in  the  vicinity  cl  the  religious  houies. 
At  the  prefent  moment,  we  aie  toid,  that  in  Naples  6oco  Lagarons 
are  daily  fed  by  the  monallic  orders,  under  the  Ipecious  name  of 
charity,  not  upon  a  fudden  emergency,  but  ilatedly,  and  as  the  only 

means 
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means  of  their  fubfillencc/ — ‘  .Now,  he  who  ilatedly  employs  the  I 
poor  in  ufeful  labour,  is  their  only  friend  ;  he  who  only  feeds  them,® 
is  their  greatell  enemy.'  I 

Our  author  further  aflerts,  that  the  poor  laws  weaken  theS 
tie  between  mafter  and  fervant,  by  making  the  latter  carelefsH 
in  his  w^ork,  from  an  opinion,  that  if  difcarded,  and  not  em*g 
ployed  by  others,  the  parifh  will  maintain  him  ;  that  they  dif-H 
courage  the 'manufactures ;  for,  if  the  rental  of  a  parifh  wercS 
not  bound  to  provide  for  the  increafing  poor,  every  gentleman  B 
of  landed  property  would  be  folicitous  to  have  manufadlurers  S 
cftablifhed  on  his  eftates,  in  order  to  confume  the  produce  ofR 
his  lands ;  as,  by  multiplying  the  confumers,  he  would  en-  P 
hance  the  products,  and  of  courfe  the  value  of  his  foil.  And  S 
it  is  a  known  truth,  that  the  poor  are  feldom  diligent,  except  H 
when  labour  is  cheap,  and  corn  is  dear.  This  we  have  found  S 
ourfelves ;  for  where  a  workman  is  ingenious,  and  can  earn  a  I 
great  deal  of  money,  he  wdll  be  idle  one  or  two  days  in  the  ■ 
week.  With  fuch  men  St.  Monday  is  always  a  holiday;  and 
it  has  been  remarked  at  Birmingham,  that  more  recruits  can 
be  raifed  there  than  in  all  the  county  befides ;  and  among 
thefe  recruits  it  is  generally  the  moft  ingenious  men  that  en*  p 
lift ;  men  who  can  earn  as  much  in  three  or  four  days  as  will  f 
maintain  them  the  feven  ;  of  courfe  on  their  idle  days  they  arc 
generally  drunk. 

“  Again,”  fays  he,  ‘‘  the  poor  law^s  difeourage  agriculture;  | 
for  it  is  certain  that  more  w^afte  land  would  be  taken  into 
‘‘  tillage,  if  gentlemen  were  not  alarmed  by  the  increafing 
burden  of  the  poor.”  This  lubjecl  leads  him  into  a  di- 
greffion  on  population,  wherein  he  makes  it  appear,  that  the 
people  increafe  in  proportion  as  the  earth  affords  provifions; 
and  that  if  this  provifion  and  relief  for  the  poor,  afforded  them 
by  the  prefent  laws,  is  not  checked,  we  fhall  in  time  be  over¬ 
run,  and  the  people  muft  emigrate,  or  a  famine  will  enlue,  in  fe 
like  manner  as  our  commons  without  ftint  ftarve  all  our  cat-  m 
tic.  He  avers,  that  the  poor's-rate,  in  numberlefs  parifhes,  1 
inftead  of  decreafing,  has  doubled  in  the  fpace  of  fixteen  or  H 
tw^enty  years  ;  and,  without  fomc  refoim,  it  will  ftill  go  on  in- 1 
creafing  :  and  what  then  will  be  the  confequcnce  ?  m 

‘‘  Whilft  food  is  to  be  had,”  fays  he,  ‘‘  there  is  no 
“  wanting  people  ;  but  (hould  the  population  of  a  country  get  g 
‘‘  beyond  the  produce  of  the  foil,  and  of  the  capital  engaged  9 
in  trade,  how  fhall  thefe  people  find  employment  ?  When-  9 
ever  this  (hall  be  the  cafe,  the  evil  will  increafe,  and  the  R 
‘‘  capital  will  go  on  diminilhing,  like  as  in  private  life,  when  H 
a  gentleman  breaks  in  upon  his  principal  to  pay  the  ordi-E 
“  nary  expences  of  his  family.  When  a  trading  nation  is  9 
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obliged  to  fpend  more  than  .the  revenue  which  is  derived 
from  commerce,  without  fome  fubftantiai  reformation,  the 
ruin  of  that  nation  will  be  inevitable.  In  ihort,  fpecula- 
tion' apart,  it  is  a  faA,.that  in  England  we  have  more  than 
we  can  feed,  and  many  more  than  we  can  profitably  em¬ 
ploy,  under  the  prefent  fyflem  of  our  laws.’* 

As  the  law  now  ftands,”  fays  our  author,  ‘‘  parifli-officers 
may  build  cottages  on  the  waftes  for  the  reception  of  the 
impotent  and  aged ;  but  it  is  happy  for  the  country  that 
they  do  not  do  it ;  for  by  this  means  they  would  increale 
the  poor,  as  in  every  village  there  are  plenty  of  young  men 
and  women  who  only  wait  for  habitations  to  lay  the  foun- 
‘‘  dations  of  infirmities.”  We  fee  this  evidently;  for  where- 
ever  there  are  new  cottages  eredled,  they  arc  always  tenanted. 
There  is  a  law  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s,  infli£ling  a  penalty  on 
thofe  who  ere£l  cottages  without  laying  four  acres  of  land  to  ' 
each:  but  this  is  never  enforced;  and  was  it  to  become  gene-* 
ral,  the  confeqiiences  would  be  bad. 

Many  plans  have  been  propofed  to  remedy  this  growing 
‘‘  evil,  but  none  that  has  proved  efFedlual.  Before  a  perfon  can 
obtain  relief  from  a  parifh,  he  mutt  give  up  to  that  pari(h  all 
the  little  property  he  poffelTes.  This  will  fometimes  keep  a 
perfon  out  of  the  workhoufe ;  fo  will  obliging  the  poor  to  wear 
a  badge  ofi  their  poverty  on  their  upper  garment.  But  thefe 
are  cruel  alternatives:  you  hold  out  relief  to  the  poor,  and 
at  the  fame  time  take  from  them  the  little  they  have,  and  tell 
them  that  they  will  receive  your  benevolence  with  a  mark  of 
infamy.  Though  there  is  a  fine  upon  parifh  officers  omitting 
this,  their  humanity  leads  them  to  ri(k  the  penalty^  rather 
than  reproach  the  wretched  with  their  poverty.” 

“  And  after  all,”  continues  our  author,  the  provifions 
made  for  the  poor  are  (b  ill  condudled  as  to  opprefs  many^ 
even  in  the  aft  of  giving  relief.  Officers  are  negligent  in 
their  duty,  and,  to  fave  trouble,  farm  out  the  workhoufes  j 
and  contraftors  are  met  with,  that  will  maintain  them  at 
2s.  or  3s.  a  head  weekly,  taking  the  labour  of  fuch  as  arc 
able  to  work.  Thefe  expedients  are  adapted  to  lower  the 
poor  rates ;  but  it  is  an  oppreffive  check  upon  a  bad  law, 
without  reducing  the  tax  worth  fpeaking  of,” 

Having  thus  fhewn  the  abfurdity  and  impolicy  of  our  poor 
aws,  he  proceeds  next  to  point  out  a  remedy.  ‘‘To  pro- 

*  mote  induftry  and  economy,”  fays  he,  “  it  is  neceffary  that 
the  relief  which  is  given  to  the  poor  (hould  be  limited  and 
precarious.”  He  thinks  the  labouring  poor  work  too  little ; 

*  they  would  employ  their  leifure  hours  and  to  induce  them 
^this,  he  would  have  the  degree  of  preffure  on  them  increafed  ; 
hat  is,  the  poorVrate  (hould  be  every  where  gradually  de- 
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creafcd,  and  annually.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  in  nine  yearj 
it  might  be  reduced  nine-tenths ;  but  if  the  whole  fyftem  of 
compulfive  charity  were  abolifhed,  it  would  be  ftill  better  for 
the  Hate.  To  afEft  the  induftrious  poor,  who  have  neither 
tools  her  materials,  there  might  be  in  each  parifli  one  or  more 
workftiops  to  employ  them,  and  pay  them  for  the  work  per¬ 
formed  ;  nut  here  they  fliould  neither  be  lodged  nor  fed.  The 
friendly  focieties  of  the  poor,  where  each  man  fubfcribes  a 
trifle  monthly,  in  order  to  obtain  relief  when  unable  to  work, 
fhould  be  pufhed  as  far  as  they  will  go,  be  firmly  eftablifhed, 
made  univerfal,  and  fubjefted  to  wholefome  regulations.  The 
unmarried  man  fhould  pay  one  fourth  of  his  wages  weekly j 
and  the  father  |Of  four  young  children  not  more  than  one 
thirtieth  of  his  income.  To  drive  them  into  thefc  focieties 
no  man  fhould  be  entitled  to  parifh  relief  who  did  not  belon 
to  one  of  thefe  clubs.  And  a  larger  tax  fhould  be  laid  upon  ale 
houfes,  fo  as  to  reduce  their  number,  thefe  being  the  principal 
nurferies  for  drunkennefs,  idlenefs,  and  vicet 

This  done,  the  legiflature  fhould  endeavour  to  incrcafe  the 
quantity  of  food ;  which  may  be  cffedfed  by  laying  a  tax  upon 
all  horles  ufed  in  hufbahdry,  gradually  increafing  this  tax  till 
farmers  returned  to  the  ufe  of  oxen.  ^  This,^”  fays  our  au 
thor,  “  would  not  only  fupport  the  prefent  population,  but 
incrcafe  it.  With  the  fame  view,  the  legiflature  fhould  ta- 
cilitate  the  laying  common  fields  in  feveralty,  leaving  the 
“  inclofure  of  thefe  lands  to  every  man’s  difcretjon.  ^  If  fuch 
‘‘  regulations  were  adopted,  in  cafe  any  extra  afliftance  to  the 
poor  was  occafionally  wanted,  there  is  little  doubt  but  the 
**  humanity  of  this  country  would,  by  voluntary  contributions, 
“lend  a  helping  hand.  The  Englifh  have  never  yet  been 
“  charged  with  want  of  charity.  There  needs  not  many  argu 
menis  to  excite  their  companion  ;  the  only  difficulty  is  to  re 
“  ftrain  the  impeluofity  of  their  benevolence,  and  dire£l  their 
bounty  towards  the  'moft  worthy  objefts ;  for,  when  the  poor 
“  are  obliged  to  cultivate  the  friendfhip  of  the  rich,  the  rich 
“will  never  %ant  inclination  to  relieve  the  diftre&sof  the 
“  poor.’’  . 

We  have  now  given  the  reader  the  outline  of  this  dlffcrta 
'  lion;  in  which  the  author,  though  he  has  refined  a  little  too 
much  bn  fume  heads,  has,  on  the  whole,  fupported  his  plan 
with  difpaifionate  argument,' and  by  frequent  allulions  rendereJ 
his  treat  fe  far  from  unentertaining. 


Confiderations  on  the  Attorney-Tax, 
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Art.  V.  Conjtderations  on  the  Attorney -Tax  \  and  Profofals  for  altering 
and  equalizing  the  fame^  fo  as  to  render  it  eafy  in  Operation^  and  jujl 
in  Principle.  8vo.  is.  6d;  Kcarfley.  London,  1786. 

author  of  thefe  Confiderations,  without  dwelHng  on 
-*■  the  partiality  of  the  acS,  which  exempt^' conveyancing  at- 
tornies  from  the  tax,  (who  are  nioft  able  to  pay  it)  from  a 
report  that  the  Houfe  of  Commons  means  to  take. this  matter 
up  in  a  future  feffions,  proceeds  to  fliew  the  abfurdity  of  the  pre- 
feht  law  in  many  inltances. 

As  it  obliges  all  attornies  in  London,  Weftminfter,  and 
Edinburgh,  to  pay  annually  5I.  a  year,  and  thofe  living  in  the 
country  only  three  pounds,  many  able  to  pay  the  5I.  vvilf  get 
off  by  only  paying  3I,  under  a  pretence  of  refiding  in  the 
country,  though  at  the  fame  time  they  have  houfes  or  chambers 
in  town.  ^ 

So  it  obliges  the  opulent  attorney,  who  perhaps  clears  40O0I. 
a  year  by  his  profeffion,  to  pay  no  more  than  one  fetting  out 
in  life,  who  perhaps  gets  not  fufficient  to  maintain  him. 

He  further  objects,  that  as  the  attorney-bill  obliges  every  fo- 
licitor,  &c.  to  pay  out  of.  his  own  pocket  2s.  6d.  for  a  man¬ 
datory  ftamp,  to  entitle  him  to  carry  on  each  fuit,  it  is  by  no 
beans  an  equal  tax  \  for  in  fome  places  and  fuits  this  will 
be  all  perhaps  which  an  attorney  may  get ;  whereas  in  others 
the  attornies  gain  large  fums  of  money. 

Now,  to  remedy  thefe  grievances,  he  w^ould  have  this  a£l  re¬ 
pealed,  and  another  palfed  in  its  room,  enjoining  the  paym-  nf, 
by  every  attorney,  of  a  fum^orrefponding  to  the  money  fued 
for  in  any  fuit  or  profecution ;  and  that  this  Ihould  be  im- 
pofed  upon  a  ftamped  paper,  as  a  commiffion  from  the  plaintiff 
to  his  attorney  to  proceed  on  5  and  that  the  defendant  Uiould 
be  obliged  to  prefent  a  fimilar  commiffion  on  a  ftamp  of  half 
the  price  to  his  attorney;  and  that  the  party  gaining  his  fuit 
(hould  recover  this  Hump  duty,  paid  with  other  cofts  of 
fuit;  where  the  fuit  is  not  gained,  the  attorney  fliould  pay  ihe 
ftamp.  He  has  here  given  a  tabic  of  lates  to  be  paid  loi  fuch 
ftamped  commiffions,  in  gradual  advances.  Suit^  to  recover 
from  5I.  to  I  cl.  the  commiffion  ftamp  fhould  be  2s.  6cl.;  from 
50I.  to  jool.  ii2s. ;  from  20cl.  to  3C0I.  il.  5^;  from  500  to 
loool.  2I.  10.;  and  above  loool.  5I — He  calculatef,  at  ran¬ 
dom,  that,  as  there  are  feldom  lefs  than  96,500  fuits  annually, 
this  would  bring  in,  as  he  has  rated  them,  a  revenue  of  87,400!. 
but  admitting  it  fhould  only  bring  in  half  the  money,  viz. 
43>700l.  it  would  exceed  the  eltimate  of  the  prefent  tax  in  the 
fuih  of  23,700!.  and  would  be  colledled  at  the  ftamp-effice 
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ivithout  any  additional  expcncc,  which  would  fave  between  two 
•and  three  thoufand  pounds  yeaily. 

Where  damages  are  in  difpute,  and  laid  at  very  enormous 
fums,  perhaps  30,000!.  W'hen  a  jury  lhall  only  give  lool.  or 
even  lefs,  he  would,  have  the  commiflion  (lamp  rated  according 
to  the  extent  of 'the  plaintiff’s  alled^ed  interejl  in  the  ijfue  of  his 
fuity  and  the  defendant’s  at  half  the  fum  ;  in  which  cale,  it 
•would  not  only  increafe  the  revenue,  but  deter  plaintiffs  laying 
their  damages  at  fuch  high  fums. 

He  would  a!fo  have  a  tax  of  one  (hilling  laid  on  every  (heet 
of  common  writing  paper,  whereon  .is  any  writing,  inftituting, 
or  originally  containing  the  caufe  of  aftion  in  any  fuit, 
which,  on  a  moderate  calculation,  he  fays,  will  amount  an¬ 
nually  to  22,4001.  And  as  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar  ought  to 
bear  fome  (hare  of  the  burden,  he  would  have  them  pay  an‘ 
•annual  tax,  or  a  certain  fum,  for  every  appearance,  motion,  or 
pleading;  and  a  further  duty  of  fixpcnce  on  every  two  pages, 
chargeable  only  to  the  counfel,  on  the  draft  paper  of  all  their 
productions  in  judicial  procedure:  and  in  doing  this,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  they  would  be  taxed  only  according  to  the  bufinefs  they 
did  j  of  courfe  it  would  only  affedt  men  according  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  their  gainsy  and  theieby  wipe  away  the  ridiculous  af- 
perfion  now  thrown  on  the  profelTion,  that  law,  like  beer, 
is  now  fold  in  retail  by  his  majefty’s  royal  annual  licence.” 


Art.  VI.  A  Ne<7v  Experiment  for  the  Prevention  of  Crimes.  Addrefei 
to  the  ferious  Conf  deration  of  the  Legifature  of  Great^Britain  and 
Ireland.  By  J.  Z.  Holvee/ly  F.R.S.  8vo.  is.  Printed  for  the  Author. 
Bull,  Bath ;  Cadell,  London.  1  ;8(5. 

author  of  this  tradl  is  that  eccentric  genius  who  pub* 
lifhed  fome  time  fince  Dijfertations  on  the  Origin^  Nature^ 
tj the  Fallen  Spirits  ;  an  account  of  which  our  readers  will  find 
in  our  Review  of  May  laft.  He  there  rather  difgraced  the  fub- 
jedf  of  which  he  treated ;  he  is  here  a  little  more  confident, 
but  equally  nouvelle.  Lamenting  the  r»umberlefs  executions 
and  corporal  punilhments  inflidled  in  this  country,  he  is  for 
endeavouring  to  prevent  crimes,  rather  than  punijh  them.  For 
this  purpofe,  be  would  have  the  king  inftitute  an  order  of  vir¬ 
tue,  as  an  honourable  badge  of  diftindtion,  to  be  given  to  fuch 
perfons  as  deferve  it  by  their  condudl  in  life  :  he  would  have  it 
to  be  a  ^Id  medal,  to  be  worn  fufpended  on  the  outer  gar¬ 
ment.  To  find  out  deferving  charadlcrs,  he  would  oblige 
grand  juries  to  prefent  the  good  and  the  bad  at  the  feveral 
aflizes,  and  the  judges  there  empowered  to  confer  this  honour 
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on  fome  ;  publicly  praife  others  in  the  face  of  the  court  and  ia* 
their  prefence  ;  and  relieve  others,  whofe  wants  may  make  fuch 
relief  neceffary  ;  this  relief  to  be  at  the  expence  of  the  ftatc : 
that  throughout  the  provinces  the  judges  (hould  promote  and’ 
encourage  matrimony,  which  he  is  of  opinion  would  in  a  great 
nieafure  prevent  the  emigration  to  the  capital  of  many  young  . 
females,  unluckily  pofleffed  of  perfonal  beauty,  which  makes 
them  defirable  objects  of  fedudtion.' 

He  next  adverts  to  the  ftate  of  our  capital  punifhments 
wifhes  a  reform  to  take  place,  fubftituting  others  more  confo- 
nant  to  equity  and  humanity.  He  would  not  have  death  in-' 
flifted  but  in  cafes  of  murder,  or  where  murder  was  dcfigned  ; 
and  inftead  of  tranfportation,  and  fuffering  felons  to  return 
loofe  upon  the  public- at  the  expiration  of  thtir  time,  he  re¬ 
commends  branding  every  felon  on  the  cheek  with  the  letter  F, 
and  tranfporting  him  or  punifhing  him  for  life:  petty  offenders  * 
♦  e  would*  have  tried  in  a  fummary  way,  by  juftices  of  the 
peace,  and  on  conviiStion  to  be  immediately  punifhed  in  pro-' 
portion  to  their  crimes,  and  difmiffed  ;  from  an  opinion  that  a 
prifon  corrupts  thofc  who  perhaps  would  not  be  otherwife  cor¬ 
rupted. 

That  our  penal  laws  need  revifion  and  amendment,  moft 
rational  people  allow  ;  and  we  find  that  the  many  executions, 
in  this  kingdom  are  not  fufficient  to  correct  the  vices  of  the 
people.  As  the  moft  vicious  are  anxious  to  be  thought  well, 
of,  perhaps  it  may  (according  to  our  author)  be  woith  the  ex¬ 
periment  to  try  how  far  rewarding  of  virtue  and  punilhing  of 
vice,  in  a  different  mode,  may  contribute  to  the  prevention  of 
crimes.  In  Sweden,  for  the  murder  of  baftard  children,  they 
are  going  to  adopt  imprifonment  as  a  puniftiment,  rather  than 
take  aw.iy  the  life  of  the  culprit,  by  imprifoning  the  murderer 
for  life,  and  annually' whipping  her  on  the  day  the  crime  was 
committed.  This,  probably,  may  anfwer  a  good  purpofe, 
and  may  .  be  worth  the  attention  of  our  legiflature  in  other 
refpedts.  ^ 


Art.  VII.  The  Cafe  of  G.  R,  Titzgeraldy  Efq,  impartially  confiderid, 
and  his  Char  after  and  Conduit  (vindicated,  o  (ivhich  is  added y  a  clr» 

cumftantial  Account  of  the  premature  Death  of  the  late  Patrick  Randal 
M'Donnely  Efq,  in  a  genuine  Letter  from  T,  Brecknocky  Efq,  ntruo  a 
Prifoner  in  the  Gaol  of  Ca/tlebary  to  his  Friend  in  London,  The  njohoU 
nt^vtr.before puhlijhed.  Printed  for  the  Author.  8vo,.i5. 6d.  Jamefon, 
London,  1786. 

E  author  of  this  trail,  though  he  declares  himfelf  un- 
connedled  with  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  is  very  evidently  his 
friend,  and  feems  intimately  acquainted  with  all  thc'tranfailions 
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that  were  the  caufe  of  his  untimely  end.  As  half,  the  world 
is  uninformed  of  the  rife  of  thofe  difputes  that  brought  on 
the  murder  of  Mr.  M^Donnel,  and  as  the  fubjeft  appears  to 
intereft  the  major  part"  of  the  public,  our  readers,  perhaps, 
will  not  be  difpleafed  at  being  made  acquainted  with  the 
ftory.  , 

.  By  this  writer’s  account,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  had  a  brother,  who 
was  the  favourite  of  his  father ;  and  as  the  family  eftate.  of 
3000I.  a  year  was  entailed  on  the  eldeft  fon,  and  there  were 
fome  very  peculiar  claufes  in  the  deed  of  fettlement,  which 
prevtnted  the  father  from  doing  any  thing  that  might  injure 
the  rcverfion,  he  purfued  very  illegal  fleps,  On’the  marriage 
of  b;s  fon  George  to  Mifs  Conolly,  who  had  a  fortune  of 
I0,000l.  he  lettl^d  on  him  locol.  a  year,  but  never  paid  him 
a  (hilling  to  the  day  of  his  death,  a  period  of  fifteen  years. 
The  fon  went  abroad  for  ten  years ;  and,  on  his  return,  called 
on  his  faiher  for  the  arrears  due,  whiph  being  refuled,  and  his 
father  afterwards  letting  his  younger  fon  a  leafeof  the  park  be- 
longing  to  the  manfion,  and  a  very  valuable  trail  of  land 
worth  ihs.  an  acre,  for  is.  6d.  an  acie,  for  his  life,  he  being 
empowered  to  let  leafes  for  lives,  but  not  at  a  reduced  value, 
his  cldell  fon  took  offence  at  this  partiality,  and  proceeded 
againft  his  father  according  to  law.  In  confequence  of  this, 
the  Ion  was  authorifed  to  receive  a  proportionable  part  of  the 
father’s  rents  till  his  demand  was  fatisfied.  With  the  fon’s 
endeavounng  to  enforce  this  law,  hrs  misfortunes  began.  His 
father,  who  had  a  numerous  tenantry,  among  whom  was 
Mr.  M‘Donnel,  and  who  were  bigots  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
profellion,  dett  rmintd  to  oppofe  him,  and  repel  force  by  force. 
The  lather  now  began  to  leafe  out  more  lands,  at  an  under 
'  valje,  to  his  favourites,  in  order  to  leflen  the  eftate,  by  which 
means  be  brought  himfelf  in  debt,  and  w^as  arrefted  for  8oocI. 
but  which  debt  the  fon,.  notwithftanding  this  ill-treatment  of 
his  father,  had  affc£lion  enough  to  take  upon  himfelf,  and  fet 
his  parent  at  liberty.  ‘  1  he  father  now  owed  his  fon  20,000l* 
and,  on  an  application  to  the  chancellor,  the  chancellor  or¬ 
dered  the  fon  to  tiike  pc  fllffioh  of  the  whole  eftate.  This  was 
jn  1780,  three  years  before  his  father’s  death. 

In  order  to  gtt  pnfleffion  of  the  eftate,  he  w’as  obliged  to  ufe 
force;  took  his  fiither  a  prifoner;  and  for  this  riot  he  was 
tried,  and  fentenced  to  three 'years  imprifonment.  He  took, 
however,  an  opportunity  to  efcape  from  prifon ;  and  having 
got  pofltffion  of  the  eftate,  he  planted  cannon  round  it,  and 
defended  himfelf  from  all  oppofi^ion.  Breaking  of  prifon, 
however,  being  felony,  and  as  no  w^arrant  was  fufficient  to 
take  him,  a  party  of  foldiers  was  employed ;  a  (kirmilh  took 

place ;  his  houfe  and  a  large  property  was  fet  fire  to  i  fome  of 
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his  people  killed  ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  fly.  The  tenants  of 
the  cifate  were  bigots and  as  young  Fitzgerald  adveitifed  for 
protcftants  to  take  their  places,  determining  to  turn  all  the 
old  tenants  out,  as  they  would  not  pay  their  rents  to  him% 
they  grew  enraged,  and  took  part  with  the  father,  &c.  againft 
him.  M^Donnel  was  at  the  head  of  thefe,  and  Brecknock, 
an  attorney,  who  fuflFered  with  him,  was  of  young  Fitzgerald^s 
party.'*  ^War  took  place  between  them  ;  'and;  after  thejather^s 
death,  M^Donnel’s  party  having  killed  Mr.  Fitzgerald^s 
grooin>  Fitzgerald  obtained  a  warrant  to^  apprehend  him  \ 
this  was  with  difficulty  executed ;  and  as  they  were  condudi^ 
ing  him  and  others  before  a  magiftrate,  a  refeue,  according  to 
this  writer’s  ftory,  was  apprehended,  and  fome  of  Fitzgerald’s 
party  fired  from  behind,  and  killed  M‘Donnel,  (though  Breck¬ 
nock,  in  his  letter,  fays  it  was  M‘Dbnners  party  that  fired.) 
For  this  Mr.  Fitzgerald  was  at  laft  taken  up  and  committed  ; 
and  the  pamphlet  tells  us,  that  the  fherifF,  left  the  gaoler  ihould 
be  in  Fitzgerald’s  intereft,  removed  him  from  his  office,  and 
appointed  a  new  gaoler,  one  of  the  oppofite  party.  Breck¬ 
nock,  in  his  letter,  fays,  that,  on  this  being  done,  Mr.  Fitz¬ 
gerald  faid  to  the  fub-fherilF,  then  prefent,  “  Mind  then, 
‘‘  Mr.  Sub-fherifF,  I  never  go  out  of  this  gaol  alive and 
had  fcarce  uttered  the  words,  when  fix  men  rufhed  in,  fired  at 
Fitzgerald  with  a  gun  and  feveral  piftols,  and  kept  running 
him  through  his  hands,  and  other  parts  of  his  body,  with 
fwords,  and  beating  him  on  the  head  with  their  piftols,  till  they 
left  him,  as  they  thought,  dead  on  the  fpot.  His  wounds  were 
in  number  forty-fix. 

Our  readers  fhould  be  told,  however,  that  Lord  Temple 
pardoned  Mr.  Fitzgerald  for  efcaping  from  prifon,  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  he  never. after  wards  jfent  or  accepted  a  challenge. 

The  writer  of  'this  pamphlet  does  not  enter  into  the  many 
adventures  Mr.  Fitzgerald  was  renowned  for ;  he  merely  con-* 
fines  himfelf  to  thofe  which  led  to  the  misfortune  that  brought 
on  his  death.  He  fpeaks  of  him  as  a  violent,  rafh  man,  but  as 
one  inheriting  the  beft  principles  and  niceft  honour;  and  fets  him 
forth  as  one  of  the  bett-finifhed  charadfers  of  the  age,  that  facri- 
ficed  his  life  in  fupport  of  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  in  defence 
of  himfelf  and  his  property.  In  the  courfe  of  the  work  he  ar^ 
^aigns  the  conduct  of  the  prefent  adminiftration  in  Ireland  ; 
their  arbitrary  proceedings  in  defiance  of  all  law;  and  is  Very 
fcvere  againft  one  of  the  chief  judges. 
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Art.  VIII,  An  Jppeal  to  Scripture ^  Reajon^  and  Tradition^  in  Support 
of  the  DoSrines  contained  in  a  Letter  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the 
City  of  Worcefier^  from  the  late  Chaplain  of  that  Society,  fating  the 
'j^lotinJes  nvhich  induced  him  to  relinquijk  that  Communion :  nvith  jome 
StriSiures  on  a  Ca*veat  fince  addrejfed  to  the  fame  Society,  by  W ^Filling, 
againfl  thofe  Dodlrines :  in  a  Letter  to  William  Filling.  By  the  Re*v. 
JohnHa^kim%  8vo.  6s.  Tymbs,  Worcefter;  Gardner,  London. 
1786. 

T3  Y  this  volume  we  are  given  to  under  (land  that  Mr.Whar- 
ton,  late  chaplain  to  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Worcefter, 
from  fcruples  of  confcience,  having  thought  proper  to  relin- 

Juilh  that  communion,  and  embrace  the  dodlrines  of  the 
'hurch  of  England,  and  to  give  his  people  his  reafons,  in  a 
letter,  for  fo  doing,  a  Mr.  Pilling  wrote  and  publiflied  a  ca¬ 
veat  aj^ainft  the  arguments  contained  in, Mr,  Wharton’s  letter, 
and  charged  him  with  never  having  been  fincerely  attached  to 
the  religious  perfuafion  to  which  he  had  fo  long  conformed. 
Now,  as  in  this  caveat  of  Mr.  Filling’s  the  eftablifticd  religion 
of  this  country  is  attacked,  the  author  of  this  volume  j[once  a 
Roman  Catholic,  but  now  converted  to  the  proteftant  faith) 
has  undertaken  to  fupport  it.  He  fets  out  with  moderation; 
profeftes  a  charity  for  all  perfuafions ;  and  though  he  may  op- 
pofe  their  religious  principles,  he  wifties  to  do  it  on  fair 
grounds,  and  without  the  leaft  animofity  to  the  perfons  of  in¬ 
dividuals.  ‘‘  Willing  or  unwilling,”  fays  he,  they  are  ftill 
our  brethren;  and  then*  only  can  they  ceafe  to  be  fuch, 
when  they. ceafe  to  adore  the  fame  Deity  as  ourfelves,  and 
*^call  him  the  general  Father  of  mankind.”  It  is  ftill  be- 
4.  IJeved,”  continues  he,  ‘‘  and,  indeed,  by  men  of  the  lower 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  themfelves,  that  their  priefts 
pretend  to  pardon  fin,  without  a  real  forrow  for  paft 
^h  bft'ences ;  that  they  can  grant  an  indulgence  for  treafon, 
“’-perjury,  prevarication,  injuftice,  or  deceit,  and  abfolve  even 
“  from  future  crimes ;  that  they  hold  it  lawful,  or  at  leaft  dif- 
pehfaBlc.  to  break  their  faith  with  heretics;  that  they  ftill 
bclieye  the  pope  to  be  infallible  and  impeccable  ;  that,  with- 
out  any^  feftriilion  or  exception,  they  refufe  the  pollibility 
“  of  falvation  to  all  who  difleiu  from  their  religious  tenets,  &c. 
and  a  thoufantj,.  other  extravagant  opinions  have  been 
affixed  to  them,  as  articles  of  iheir  belief,  through  ma- 
levolence  or  mifeonception.^’  Thefe  Mr.  Hawkins  de¬ 
nies  to  be  the  doilrines  oi  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  and  fays,  as 
he  was  long  of  their  conmninion,  and  ftudied  it  well,  he  muft 
furely  have  a  very  good  knowledge  of  it.  Upon  this  confidei- 
atipn  we  give  him  credit  foi  what  he  advances';  and  are  of 

opinioiij 
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opinion,  as  he  fijems  to  be  a  man  of  learning,  it  is  well  worth 
the  time  of  a  member  of  the  Romi(h  Church  to  perufe  the  ar¬ 
guments  againft  his  faith  here  fet  forth  ;  it  being  a  melan¬ 
choly  circumftance,  that  any  rational  Chridian  fhould  travel 
on  through  life  blindfold  in  errors  that  may  be  fatal  to  him. 

in  condemning  the  doctrine  of  tranfubftantiation,  he  argues 

thus :  . 

<  Another  doflrine  which  you  teach,  is,  that  in  the  mafs  is  alfo 
offered  a  real  facrifice ;  though,  as  St.  Auguftin  obferves,  “  What  is 
called  a  facrifice,  is  b,ut  a  fign  and  reprefentation  of  a  facrifice,”  viz. 
of  Chrift’s  real  facrifice  on  the  crofs.  And  we  learn  from  Morinus^ 
that  the  addition  to  the  prefent  form  of  ordination,  whereby  power 
is  given  to  the  priefls  to  offer  facrifice,  was  never  thought  of  in  the 
primitive  church.  De  fac.  Or.  par.  iii.  c.  i6.  You  believe  it  to  be  a 
true  propitiatory  facrifice,  and  the  fame,  no  doubt,  that  Chrift  per¬ 
formed  at  his  laft  fupper,  at  its  inftitution.  But  was  this,  I  befeech 
you,  a  real  and  propitiatory  facrifice  ?  If  fo,  and  the  Deity  was 
already  reconciled  to  riian,  how  could  the  facrifice  on  the  crofs  be 
any  longer  necefTary  ?  If  it  was  not  propitiatory  then,  neither  caa 
it  be  fo.now ;  or  what  is  now  offered  is  not  the  fame  that  was  infti- 
tuted  by  our  bleffed  Saviour.  Let  the  account  which  is  given  us  by 
the  apoftle,  in  the  i  th  chapter  of  his  ill  epiftle  to  the  Corinthians, 
be  impartially  confidered.  Chrill  does  not  appear  from  thence  to 
have  made  any  offering  to  God  ;  nor  did  he  preferibe  that  any  fhould 
be  made  by  his  apollles,  when  in  future  times  they  were  to  meet 
together  to  commemorate  his  death.  He  merely  gave  the  bread  and 
wine  to  be  eaten  and  drank  ;  and  this  he  bade  his  apoftles  do  in  me^ 
mory  of  him ;  that  is,  as  plain  as  language  can  exprefs  it,  to  eat 
bread  alfo,  and  to  drink  wine.  “  Eat,”  lays  he,  “  my  body,  broken 
for  you.”  Now,  his  rM/body_had  not  then  been  broken ;  nor  was 
it  ever  even  literally  to  be  broken  for  mankind,  John  xix. ;  but  the 
adfion  indicated  what  he  was  to  luffer  on  the  morrow.  As  he  was 
then  alive,  and  his  fufferings  were  future,  whatever  he  did  could 
but  be  in  type  and  figure.  He  could  not  offer  his  real  blood,  which, 
not  being  yet  poured  forth,  could  not  be  taken  in  remembrance  of  hh 
paOion,  which  was  llill  to  come.  How  then  could  this  have  been  an 
exhibition  of  his  natural  body  and  blood,  or  any  thing  more  than  a 
ritual,  myllerious,  and  figurative  infiitution  ?  Again ;  oiir  blefled 
Saviour  exprefsly  adds,  that  we  are  to  commemorate  his  death  at 
often  as  we  eat  this  bread \  and  it  is  thus  Hill  called  breads  three  dif¬ 
ferent  times  in  this  very  chapter,  after  the  words  arc  fuppofed  to  have 
been  pronounced,  which  were  to  operate  the  change.  Moreover,  we 
fee  from  St.  Mark  xiv.  23,  that  they  all  drank- of  the  cup  before 
Chrift  had  faid,  This  is  my  blood for  fuch  is  the  order  in  which 
the  evangelift  defexibes  this  lolemn  tranfadion.  And  as  our  bleffed 
Saviour  neither  prayed  to  God  to  operate: any  change  of  fubftance  in 
the  bread,  nor  ordered  any  change  to  be  produced ;  fo  neither  does 
the  prieft,  in  the  mafs,  command  any  alteration  to  be  made,  nor 

Erays  to  heaven  for  it,  but  merely  relates  what  Chrift  faid  in  a  fimple 
iflorical  narration. 

‘  As 
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‘  As  this  is  a  leadii  g  article  of  your  religion,  an  article  of  the 
'greateft  importance,  a  Itone  of  ftumbling,  and  a  rock  of  offence/’ 
j  Pet.  ii. ;  before  I  conclude  what  1  wifti  to  fay  on  this  fubjeft,  I  will 
Briefly  review  the  abovemcntioned  chapter  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corin¬ 
thians.  My. motive  for  doing  this  is  two  fold:  fiffl,  becaufe  ,many 
pious  Chrittians  are  kept  from  conforming  with  this  beneficent  ap- 
pointnKnt,  by  the  apprehenfion  of  earing  and  drinking  damnation  to 
themtelvcs ;  and  fccondly,  bccaule  many  Roman  Catholics  have 
urged- this  .^uppofi  a  c«)mminaiion,  as  an  unanfwerable  argument, 
to  prove  that  Chrilf  muli  really  be  prefent  in  the  facrament,  or  the 
apoflie  would  never  have  denounced  fo  fcverc  a  threat  againft  thofe 
who  uniAJorthi.y  receive  it.  J  have  received  of  the  I^ord,”  fays 
St.  Paul,  “  that  which  alfo  I  delivered  unto  you,  that  the  Lord 
Jefus  took  bread,  and  when  he  had  given  thanks  he  brake  it,  and 
iaid — 'I'ake,  cat,  this  is  my  body  wh^ich  is  broken  for  you;  this  do 
(that  is,  break  bread)  in  remembrance  of  me.  After  the  fame  man^ 
ner  alio  he  took  the  cup,  when  he  had  fupped,  faying — This  cup  is 
the  new  teflament  in  my  blood/*  &c.  (which  furely  was  not  to  be 
literally  underflood,  as  the  cup  could  not  be  literally  his  covenant; 
nor  does  he  affirm  the  wjne  to  be  his  blood,  but  only  “the  new 
teftameni  in  his  blood:)”  “  For  as  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread,  and 
drink  this  cup,  ye  do  (hew  the  Lord's  death  till  he  come.  Where¬ 
fore,  (bccaule  it  was  eflabliflied  to  fliew  forth  his  death)  whoever 
(hall  eat  this  bread  and  drink  this  cup  of  the  Lord  unworthily,  (as  the 
Corinthians  did,  in  riot  and  excefs)  (hall  be  guilty  of  (or  fhall  offend 
againk)  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord.”  With  this  the  Corin¬ 
thians  are  jullly  charged,  as  they  behaved,  in  their  meetings,  in  a 
very  indecent  and  dificfpeciful  manner,  (fee  ver.  20,  21,  22;)  thus 
profaning  the  facred  inilitution  which  was  appointed  to  commemorate 
the  death  of  Chrift  “  But  let  a  man  examine  himlelf,”  continues 
the  apoflle,  (or  fee  that  he  celebrates  this  folemn  rite  in  a  religious  and 
ferious  mind)  “  and  io  let  him  eat  of  that  bread,  and  drink  of  that 

5|up ;  for  he  that  eateth  and  drinketh  unworthily,  (without  the  re¬ 
peat  due  to  the  infritution)  eateth  and  drinketh  judgment  to  himfelf; 
(pioft  jullly  incurs  reproof  and  condemnation)  not  difeerning  the 
l^ord's  body  (making  no  difference  between  the  common  ufe  of  bread 
and  wine,  and  this  religious  repaft  in  memory  of  his  Redeemer’s 
death.;  “  For  this  caufe  many  are  weak  and  fickly  among  you,  and 
many  fleep:”  that  is,  as  a  punifhmcnt  and  judgment  for  their  pro¬ 
fanation,  they  were  chaflened  of  the  Lord  *  with  weaknefs,  languor, 
and  infirmity;  which  3t.  Paul' exprelsly  oppofes,  ver.  32,  to  more 
feverc  condemnation  ;  fo  little  did  he,  by  the  word  judgment^  mean 
JjacitUge^  or  eternal  damnation.  Let  the  candid  reader  turn  to  the 
paffage,  of  which  I  have  only  quoted  a  part,  and  determine^whether 
this  is  not  the  natural  and  literal  meaning  of  the  context.* 

Indeed,  the  Roman  Catholics  are  a  little  fhaken  in  this 
point  of  faith  themfelves.  The  belief  of  Ghriftians  concern¬ 
ing*^  this  was  always  conveyed  in  very  general  terms.  Even 
now,  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  fpeak  of  it 
nearly  in  the  fame  language,  though  their  ideas  about  it  are 

moft 
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moft  cflentially  different.  In  fpeaking  of  the  Lord’s  fupper, 
we  frequently  make  ufe  of  ho^  tahle^  auguji  fymboUy  fublitne  my- 
ftcries^  Sec.  With  thefe  general  declarations  of  their  belief 
moft  people  reft  fatisfied,  without,  examining  any  further  into 
the  nature  of  it.  Roman  Catholic  writers  are  not,  indeed, 
unanimous  refpefling  it.  “  One  teaches,”  fays  Mr.  Haw* 
kins,  ‘‘  that  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  bread  and  wine  is 
changed  into  the  fubftance  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Chrift  ; 
‘‘  whereas  the  prefent  very  venerable  Bifhop  of  Boulogne, 
“  with  manv  other  Catholic  divines,,  hold  that  the  matter  of 
“  the  bread  ftill  remains,  and  is  not  deftroyed,  but  becomes 
“  the  matter  of  the  body  of  Chrift,  &c.  See  his  Pajioral  Dif- 
courfe  on  the  Euebariji^  printed  in  1769.  Nay,  he  maintains, 
‘‘  that  the  internal  fubftance  or  matter  ot  bread  and  wine  muft 
remain ;  without  which  there  could  not  be  tranfubftanti* 
ation  at  all.”  “  In  fhort,”  fays  our  author  in  another 
place,  V  there  has  been  a  fecret  reformation  in  faith  as  well 
‘‘  as  difeipUne^  long,  though  filently,  gaining  ground  amongll 
them.” 

^  In  the  poftfeript,  which  is  full  half  the  volume,  are  various 

?[uoiations  from  the  fathers,  and  other  ecclefiaftical  writers,  in 
upport  of  the  dodirines  here  advanced  ;  namely,  tranfubftan- 
\  tiation,  worftiip,  fupremacy,  facraments,  feripture,  fathers,  and 
I  fuch-like  controverted  points,  with  the  authorities  annef5ced* 
The  work  is  villanoufly  printed,  and  full  of  errata. 


%  Art.  IX  Improfued  Latin,  OrtJxigraphy.  Fh^dr:ti\  or y  Phaidr os*  Fa¬ 
bles  in  Latin y^adapted to  the  Ufe 'of' Learners  and  others^  by  fome  Change 
in  the  Spelling ;  together  qjoith  additional  V 'iuoel  CharaBers  and  Marks\ 
formed  on  the  Greek  Modely  compared  ixith  the  ancient  Latiny  ci  Vida  ' 
Preface,  Exprejpng  not  only  the  ^antities,  but  diflingui/bing  the  Ac¬ 
ceptations  and  Senfes  of  Words  in  a  far  clearer  and  fhort er  mode  than  ' 
the  common.  Being  Volume*  L  of  the  Latin  Author Sy  <vohich  are  intendtd 
by  the  Editor  to  he  publijhed  juccejjively  in  fald  Manner,  By  S,  B,  A,  B, 
8vo.  IS.  Jarvis.  London,  1786. 

defign  of  this  work  is,  if  poffiblc,  to  facilitate  the 
^  learning  of  the  Latin  tongue,  which  now  is  not  acquired 
under  a  number  of. years  ;  but  we  have  our  doubts  whether 
would  anfwer^the  purpofe.  It  is  by  fpclling  the  words  by  a 
new  orthography,  and  the  addition  of  fome  new  letters.  In 
the  Latin  profody  the  vowels  are  fometimes  long  and  fome- 
times  ftiort,  “  and  boys,”  fays  the  editor  of  this  work,  ‘‘  are 
obliged  to  fcan  the  line  in  order  to  get  at  the  true  quantity 
tiow,  to  remedy  this,  he  has  two  fets  of  vowels one  to  de¬ 
note  a  fhort  quantity  5  the  other,  a  long  one.  For  example : 

1  for 
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for  the  vowel  e  he  fubftitutes  the  Greek  €,  whrrc  the  vowel  Is* 
ibort  f  and  the  whrrc  it  is  long.  So  aga’n  in  o,  w  here  the 
vowel  is  (hort,  he  ufes  the  Greek  omicron,  o;  and  where  long, 
the  omega ^  O;  and  for  the  other  vowHs  he  has  formed  new 
cbarafters  todiftinguifh  the  long  from  the  (hort.  But  as  it  is 
thought  necefl'ary  to  teach  boys  the  profody,  the  quantity  of 
the  fyllable  is  learned  of  courfe,  and  they  are  not  obliged  to 
fcan  the  verfe  in  order  to  dlfcover  it;  it  is  difcoverable  at  firtt 
fight:*  but,  admitting  it  was  not,  wc  do  not  think  it  a  good 
inctbod'to  puifue  the  plan  here  laid  down;  it  would,  incur 
opinion,  be  better,  lefs  troublefome,  and  more  agreeable  to 
the  eye,  to  print  the  words  as  we  find  them  in  the  Gradus  ad 
Tarnafjum^  where  the  quantity  is  marked  by  a  ftiaight  ora 
crooked  line  over  the  letter,  as  G ;  c,  u.  He  is  alfo  for  re¬ 
ducing  the  diphthongs,  ae,  ce,  into  the  Greek  form,  ai,  oi,  as 
more  cxprelSve.  Words  derived  from  the  Greek  he  would 
fpell  as  the’ Greek  is*  fpel'ed,  in  order  to  lead  boys  into  a 
knowledge  of  that  tongue.  Thus  he  would  fpcll  moufah^ 
from  fAotexis. 

'  But  his  chief  defign,  he  tells  us,  is  to  difcrim’nate  the  fenfes 
and  various  acceptations  of  the  words,  and  that  immediately, 
(without  reference  to  the  context  or  (enfe  of  the  pafl'age)  fo 
that  the  part  of  fpeech,  the  declenfion,  number,  gender,  and 
cafeef  nouns,  and  the  conjugation,  mood,  and  tenfe  of  verbs, 
do  clearly  appear.  For  example :  as  the  Greek  nouns  have 
different  terminations  for  the  different  cafes,  fo  would  be  have 
it  in  the  Latin.  In  Latin  mufa  may  be  either  the  genitive  or 
dative  fingular,  or  the  nominative  plural ;  it  is  not -fo  in  the 
Greek,  but  the  terminations  in  that  language  are,  anst 
Now  he  ufes  a  different  orthography  to  remedy  th's,  and  aho 
to  diftinguifh,  in  words  ending  in  ibus^  the  ablative  cafe  plu¬ 
ral  fioni  the  dative;  thus  he  writes  one  ‘  ihuSy  and  the  other 
ihus.  In  a  fimilar  way  he  proceeds  with  verbs  and  a^^jeftives: 
and  where  th^  fame  word  in  Latin  expreffes  two  different  fig- 
nifications,  as' the  word  leges  docs  laws  and  thou  jlmit  read  \  he 
writes  the  firft  Igd^y  anu  the  other  hges ;  and  lb  in  a  variety 
of  others.  • 

As,  according  to  the  editor  of  thele  fables,  “  words  are  the 
figns  of  ideas,  and  combinations  ol  letters  Itanding  for  words 
or  fptech;  the  writer’s  figns  or  marks  ought,  as  mmh  as 
“  pofiible,  to  express  articulate  founds  fo  applied  in  the  moil 
diftincl  manner,  through  all  their  varieties.”  If  all  the 
boi'ks  in  the  Latin  language  were  printed  according  to  the 
fame  orthography,  it  might  peihaps  anfwer  the  purpofe  fo  as 
to  make  it  not  fo  difficult  of  attainment:  but  til!  that  is  done, 
an  innovation  in  this  country  would  be  ridiculous,,  as  the 
fcholar  accufloa  ed  to  this  new  mode  of  fuelling  would  not  he 

able 
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able  to  read  out  of  his  own  book,  and  of  courfe  not  underftand 
the  impreffions  of  other  countries,  nor  in  all  likelihood  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  when  fpoken,  * 

The  prefent  advantage  of  a  man^s  writing  in  Latin,  is,  that 
his  work  will  be  read  and  underftood  in  the  original  by  all 
learned  men  throughout  the  world  ;  but  were  a  man  to<write 
according  to  the  orthography  here  recommended,  no  one 
would  underftand  it  but  himftlf,  or  thofe  who  were  taught 
Latin  according  to  his  method.  Unlefs,  therefore,  other  na¬ 
tions  were  to  adopt  this  mode  equally  with  us,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  they  make  their  calendars  correfpond  with  ours,  they 
would  no  more  be  able  to  comprehend  our  Latin  language  thak 
they  would  our  time.  ..  — 

There  would  be  alfo  another  inconvenience  attending  this 
feheme,  that  of  its. being  often  incorredf.  Printers  muft  ferve 
a  fielh  appreniicefbip  to  be  fo  converfant  in  this  mode  as  to 
avoid  errors;  and  errors  here  would  be  fatal.  This  is  an  ar¬ 
gument  that  cannot.be  got  over;  for  the  work  before  us  is 
very  incorredlly  printed  ;  though  we  prefume  the  editor,  who 
apj^prs  to  be  a  man  of  ingenuity  and  a  fcholar,  has  overlooked 
thp.prefs.',  .  .  .  , 

.-In  his  Englifti  preface  he  has  alfo  introduced  a  novel  or¬ 
thography  ;‘  and  even  here  he  is  incorredl :  fo  that,  however  he 
may  defign  to  print  new  editions  of  other  Latin  authors-  after 
I  this,  manner,  .we  apprehend  he  will  not  carry  his  delign  into 
I  execution.  ,  v 

.We  would  give  our  readers  an  abftradl  or  fpecimen  of  this 
work,  had  we  the  charadters  to  print  it :  but  they  may.  readily 
;  comprehend .  the.  nature  of  .  it_from  the  account  we  have 
I  given.  :  *  .  ,  . 


Art.  X,  Oh/erwations  on  Mr,  Pittas  Plan  for.  the  ReduSiion  of  the  Na» 
tional  Debt :  hy  Charles  Earl  Stanhope y  .F.R,S,  410.  as.  Elxnfley. 

London,  1786. 

Art.  XL  A  Short  Anfwer  to  Earl  Stanhope's  Obfer^ations  on  Mr,  PitPs 
Plan  for  the  ReduSlion  of  the  National  Debt,  8vo.  IS.  6d.  CadelU 
London,  1786.  '  , 

the  redudfion  of  this  debt  is  a  fubjedl  in  which  every 
man  feels  himfelf  interefted,  we  fhall  ftate  fuch  parts  of 
the  plan,  the  objedlions  made  to  them,  and  the  reply  to  thofe 
objedlions,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  reader  may  form  a  com¬ 
petent  opinion  of  the  whole.  v  * 

By  the  adl  brought  in  and  pafled  into  a  law  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
certain  commiffioners  are  authorifed  to  difpofe  of  a  million  of 
I  the 
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the  public  money  annually,  by  redeeming  fuch  parts  of  the  na. 
tional*  debt  as  they  may  deem  expedient that  is,  may  buy  in 
fuch  ftock  as  they  think  proper.  • 

Now  Lord  Stanhope  fays,  that  the  commiffioners  may,  by 
previoufly  purchafing  that  ftock  by  their  agents,  of  which  they 
mean  to  redeem  a  part,  raife  the  price  of  it 'to  their  own  pri. 
v ate  advantage ;  for,  fuppofe  they  determine  to  redeem  the 
3  per  cents,  then  worth  70I.  ifj  before  they  redeem,  they 
were  to  buy  up  a  great  quantity  of  this  flock  at  that  price, 
they  Would  prcfently  raife  its  value;  and  when  they  begin  to 
redeem,  they  might  be  obliged  to  give  5  per  cent,  more,  that 
is,  75I.  by  which  means,  if  they  then  fold  out  their  own  ftock, 
they  would  gain  a  clear  5  per  cent.  Thus  would  they  benefit 
tbemfclves  at  the  expence  of  the  public. 

No,’*  fays  the  Short  jfnfwer  in  reply  to  this  objeftion, 
this  cannot  be ;  for,  in  order  to  do  this,  the  commiffioners 
muft  all  combine,*’  ( whichy  as  they  conjijl  only  of  fix  perfom^ 
is  not  improbable  y  as  fuch  conduct  will  imply  no  fraud  j)  ‘‘  belides, 
as  the  money  muft  be  carried  into  market  on  certain  days, 
and  divided*  into  equal  portions  on  thpfe  days,  there  will 
“  never  be  fo  much  Itock  purchafed  at  one  time  as  to  raife 
its  price  worth  fpeakihg  of.” 

The  next  objection  of  Lord  Stanhope’s  is,  that  as  the  com- 
miffioners  are  enjoined  to  buy  up  certain  ftock,  it  will  of  courfe 
raife  the  price  of  that  ftock  in  particular,  and  oblige  the  pub* 
lie  to  buy  in  at  an  advanced  price. 

Not  fo,  fays  the  reply;  the  commiffioners  have  no  fuch  in* 
jundtions;  they  are  at  liberty  to  purchafe  vvhatMtock  they 
pleafe,  except  the  5  per  cents,  which  cannot  be  redeemed 
until  25  millions  either  of  the  4  or  3  per  cents  have  been  firft 
bought  in. 

Lord  Stanhope’s  third  objeftion  is,  that  the  aft  of  parlia¬ 
ment  does  not  render  the  money  appropriated  to  difeharge  the 
debt  inalienable  in  time  of  war,  which  it  was  his  intention  to 
do ;  of  courfe  the  aft  itfelf  does  not  corrdpond  with  its  prin¬ 
ciple. 

To  which  the  replier,  in  his  Short  Anfiwery  fays  tlius; 
Every  plan  for  reducing  the  public  debt  mult  be  liable  to 
diverfion;’  for  the  fame  authority  of  the  legiflature  which 
**  eftabliihes  any  plan,  may,  at  fome  future  time,  repeal  it:- 
‘V  it  may  repeal  the  habeas  corpus  aft,  or  alter  the  trial  by  jury; 
yet  the  public  opinion  on  thefe  two  important  points  leaves 
them  in  perfeft  fafety ;”  fo  the  bell  fecurity  againfl:  the  alien¬ 
ation  of  the  finking  f^und  is  the  ftrong  and  unlverfal  convic¬ 
tion  of  its  neceffity and  whiUt  the  nation  reuins  its 
fent  fentiments,  no  future  minifter'will  dare  to  difpofe  oi 
the  money  ctherwife#  This,  wx  apprehend,  is  but  a 
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tic;  of  courfe  a  very  futile  argument;  for  the  fafcty  of  every 
man's  perfon  will  infure  the  continuance  of  the  habeas  corpus 
a<St  and  the  trial  .by  jury,  efpecially  as  the  extinction  of  them 
yjiW  tend  to  no  good  purpofe  :  but  it  is  not  fo  with  rcfpcCt  to 
money  concerns ;  a  parliament  niay  plead  hcccffity  for  ufing 
the  money  appropriated  to  >difchargc  the  national  debt,  and 
tell  the  people  it  is  equally  the  fame,  whether  in  time  of  war 
they  apply  this  money  to  the  contingencies  of  the  ftate,  or 
borrow  freft  :  and  indeed  the  people  may  be  more  dUpofed  to 
confent  to  its  alienation  than  to  frefti  taxes  ;  for  the  latrer  they 
would  feel  immediately,  the  former-  might  not  benehC  them 
for  years.  It  is  moft  likely,  therefore,  that  in.  a  country 
where  the  people  are  fo  burdened  with  imports,  and  where  to 
lay  on  frelh  taxes  would  render  a  minifter  unpopular;  we  fay 
it  is  mpft. likely  that  he  would  dip  into  the  finking  fund,  ac¬ 
cording  tOL  former  pi'aCtices.  If  this  is  an  objection,  we  do 
not  fee  how  It  is  to  be  obviated. 

.  ‘‘  Again,’'  fays  Lord  Stanhope,  ‘‘  in  order  to  pay  ofF  237 
‘‘  millions  or  more,  which  is  the  national  debt,  by  devoting 
‘‘  a  million  a  year  for  that  purpofe,  care  (hould  have  been 
‘‘  taken,  and  methods  contrived,  to  have  kept  down,  if  pofli- 
“  ble,  the  price  of  rtock,  and  to  have  fecured  the  purchafe 
V  of  lool.  3  per  cents,  at  60I.  the  price  it  was  then  at. 

This,”  fays  his  lordftiip,  “  was  never  thought  or.”  Three 
per  cents  arc  now  70I.  And  he  propofes  a  plan  to  enable  the 
ftate  to  buy  them  ofF  at  a  price  never  above  75I. 

To  do  this,  he  would  have  a  frefti  fubfcnption  opened,  and 
that  the  holders  of  3  per  cent  rtock,  now  at  70I.  ihould,  for 
every  i col.  receive  4  per  cent,  for  their  money,  which  would  be 
laifing  their  Itock  from  70I.  to  75I.  “  ’  I'is  true,”  fays  he, 

“  government  have  covenanted  to  buy  it  up  at  par ;  that  is, 
“  at  locl.  but  they  have  never  bound  tbemfelves  to  do  it  at 
“  any  fixed  period  ;  of  courfe  fuch  a  thing  may  never  take 
place ;  but  it  muft  certainly  be  the  intereTt  of  the  holders  of 
3  per  cents,  now  only  worth  70L  to  have  4.  per  cent,  for 
that  70I.  that  is,  to  have  75I.  for  it ;  for  4  per  cent,  would; 
inftantly  fell, for  75I.” 

“  Why  do  fo?”  lays  the  replief;  ‘‘  that  would  be  infuring 
.75I.  to  a  perfon  holding  lOol.  3  per  cents,  now  only  worth 
“  70I.  or  perhaps  hcreaiter  wortn  only  60I.  This,”  fays  he, 
is  gaming  or  throwing  away  the  public  money.”  But  we 
aver,  if  is  of  little  conlequence  to  the  public -whether  Itocks 
lali  or  rife.  A  million  of  money,  in  a  given  number. of  years, 
(and  on  this  the  calculation  hangs)  will  pay  off  the  debt  at 
75l'  per  cent.;  if  rtock  gets  up  to  par,  the  calculation  falls, 
and  the  fcheme  is  in  part  deftroyed;  if  it  is  below  75I.  or  even 
^alls  to  60I.  the  prefent  fellers' are  benefited,  but  the  ftate 
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fuffers  not*  The  money  appropriated  will  not,  indeed,  pay 
off  the  whole  debt  fooner  than  the  time  appointed,  but  it  cer« 
tainly  will  at  that  time ;  which  is  all  that  is  defired  or  con« 
tended  for.  * 

Was  this  plan  adopted,”  fays  the  replier,  and  a  war 
ihould  break  out,  and  continue  eight  years,  and  ftocic 
{hould  be  15  per  cent,  under  the  75I.  and  that  20  millions 
{hould  be  difcharged  in  the  courle  of  thefe  eight  years, 
the  public  would  then  lofe  three  millions,  as  they  might 
otherwife  have  bought  in  at  15  per  cent,  lefs*”  Admit  it: 
.What  then  i  In  this  cafe,  the  ftatc  could  not  fave  the  three 
millions ;  but  the  debt  is  annually  decreafing  with  the  mil¬ 
lion  now  appropriated.  But  this  is  all  fpeculation :  we  wi(h 
it  may  happen  fo  that  the  public  fliould  lofe  this  three  mil¬ 
lions  ;  that  is,  we  wifli  the  people  may  be  in  fuch  a  fituatioh 
as  to  carry  on  an  eight  years  war,  and  yet  difeharge  20  millions 
of  their  debt. 

In  (hort,  we  do  not  think  the  Short  iAnfwer^  though  appa- 
lently  written  by  fome  agent  of  Mr,  Pitt’s,  fo  forcible  as  to 
overthrow  Lord  otanhope’s  plan,  which  is  clear  and  diftindly 
penned,  and  fet  forth  in  a  manner  which  every  one  with  com¬ 
mon  comprehenfion  may  underlfand.  It  might  have  been 
written  more  concifely,  but  then  it  would  not  have  been  near 
fo  clear  and  fatisfadlory. 

By  way  of  appendix,  in  a  variety  of  tables.  Lord  Stanhope^ 
has  fhewn  us.  how  far  our  debt  will  be  decrcafcd  every  year 
hy  his  plan,  which,  in  51  years j  would  pay  off  the  whole; 
but  which,  by  the-prefent  act  of  parliament,  will  not  be  dif- 
charged  in  lefs  time  than  68  years.  *  ♦ 

That  he  is  a  man  of'  calculation  is  very  evident;  ‘and  it  is 
well  known  that  his  father  before  him  was  one  of  the  bed 
mathematicians  of  the  age. 

I  .1  I  ■  ■  M  '■  -■  .iiMiKWi'O'  I  " 

A^t.  XII.  Difinterefied  Zentlmenti  on  the  Prtrvijion  made  for^  the  Clergy ; 
and  on  the  Nature  and  EffeSi  of  Tithes,  In  a  Letter  from  a  Clergy^ 
man  to  bis  Curate^  8vo.  6d.  Harrifon.  London,  1786. 

i 

•T^HE  cafe  of  tithes,  though  eftabliflied  for  many  centuries 
part,  has  ever  given  caufe  of  uneafinefs,  and  created  dif- 
putes  between  minifter  and  people ;  and  it  is' wonderful,  in 
this  enlightened  and  improving  age,  when  the  legiflative  power 
of  this  country  is  conftantly  ftudying  the  good  and  the  hap- 
'  pinefs  of  the  people,  that  fome  fteps  are  not  taken  to  remedy 
this  grievance.  The  only  prevailing  argurnent  in  favour  of 
tithes,  is,  that  this  mode  of  providing  for  the  clergy  has  been 
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cftabllflied  ever  fince  we  have  been  a  nation;  and' if  their 
income  is  to  be  proportigncd  according  to  the  cheapncfs  or ' 
dearncfs  of  the  times,  (as  it  ought  to  be)  a  tenth  of  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  land  will  always  keep  pace  with  the  general  plenty 
or  fcarcity. 

The  gentleman,  who  is  the  author  of  this  tra£b,  i»  by  his 
own  account  a  prebendary,  a  redlor,  an  impropriator,  a  land- 
owner,  and  a  farmer;  and  thus  the  interefts  of  all  parties  con¬ 
cerned  in  this  fubje<St  are  united  in  him of  courfe  he  fpeaks 
from  experience,  and  feems  to  be  a  fenfible,  difpaffionate  man. 
He  is  an  utter  enemy  to  tithes  on  the  following  accounts  : 
that  they  are  out  ^  of  all  due  proportion  \  that -they  are  trebly 
heavy  on  fome,  compared  to  what  they  are  on  others  ;  that 
they  are  fluctuating ;  that  they  are  a  tax  proportioned  to  the 
produce,  not  the  intrinfic  value  of  the  land,  or  its  clear  pro- 
tits  ;  that  the  expence  and  trouble  of  gathering  them  are  trou- 
blefomc  to  all  parties ;  that  they  are  the  means  of  heaping  up 
in  one  fpot  a  large  portion  of  the  manure,  which  ftiould  be 
returned  as  equally  as  poflible  to  the  lands  from  which* they 
came ;  that  they  lay  the  foundations  of  endlefs  difputes,  ha- 
tredi  jcaloufies,  and  law-fuits  ; .  and  that  they  are  frequently 
mifapplied,  by  being  in  the  hands  of  impropriators  and  digni¬ 
taries  of  the  church,  without  any  equitable  claim  or  merit, 
precedent  or  fuhfequent.  “  Nay,”  fays  he,  ‘‘  were,  the  legal. 
“  claim  of  the  very  fmall  tithe  of  mint  and  cummin  to  be  ri- 
“  goroufly  exacted,  (which  I  have  more  than  once  known  it 
to  be)  it  would  fenfibly  afFeCt  the  economy  and  happinefs  of 
‘‘  every  family,  and  be  a  badge  of  the  m'>Jl  abject  and  intolerable 
jlavery  ;  and  were  the  fame  rigour  to  take  place  in  regard  to 
great  tithes,  agriculture  would  be  ruined,  and  the  very  fource 
‘‘  of  all  tithe  dried  up.” 

He  aflTerts,  that  the  tithe  of  all  land  induftrioufly  and  (kil- 
fully  tilled  is  now  confiderably  more,  one  year  with  another, 
than  the  clear  annual  value  of  the  land  itfelt;  which  he  proves 
in  this  manner:  Land  let  at  los.  an  acre,  which  is  the  rent 
of  his  farm,  and  the  average  rent  of  land  throughout  the 
kingdom,  after  deducing  land-tax,  repairs,  and  other  contin¬ 
gencies,  which  he  points  out,  is  reduced  to  7s.  8d.  an  acre : 
and,  in  compounding  with  the  reClor  cf  the  parifli,  he  agreed, 
inftead  of  fetting  out  the  tithe,  to  give  him  a  tenth-part  of 
the  clear  value  of  his  crops,  as  fold  at  market;  which  one  year  • 
amounted  to  13s.  an  acre;  the  year  following  to  15s.  the 
average  14s.  or  near  double  the  rent  of  the  farni. 

He  next  complains  of  the  unequal  diviflon  of  pariflies,  of 
pluralities,  of  impropriations,  of  the  revenues  annexed  to  dig¬ 
nitaries,  and  of  unlimited  brdinatioq^i  and  is  of  9£mion^  that 
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if  a  parliamentary  regulation  (hould  ever  take  place  for  a 
“  general  compofuion  in  lieu  of  tithes,  or  (which  would  be 
“  infinitely  more  eligible)  for  maintaining  the  clergy  out  of 
a  national fund^  all  tfie  difficulties,  which  have  either  weakly 
or  artfully  been  raifed  with  refpe£l  to  the  mode  ot  varying 
the  compofitipn  or  the  value  of .  money,  or  other  circurn- 
“  fiances  may  vary,  muft  at, once  vanifli,  as  it  would  always 
reft  with  the  legiflature  to  make  additions  to  the  income  of 
the  clergy  as  often  as  the  exigencies  of  the  times  fnight 
“  require.” 


Art.  XI If.  J  plain  and  friendly  jdddrefs  to  the  Under- graduates  of  tie 
Uni*verfety  of  Cambridge y  particularly  to  thofe  of  Trinity  College^  on  the 
folionxing  important^!  opics  'y  JJfociateSy  Drefsy  DehtSy  Time^  Early  Ai^ 
tacbmentSy  LsSiureSy  Mathemuti:Sy  Gafnhtgy  ( the  latter  in  a  feparate 
and  fuller  Manner. )  Offered  -xvith  all  Deference y  good  Intention y  and 
Regardy  by  a  late  Under -graduate,  bvo.  is.  6d.  Dodfley.  London, 
1786. 


.  -_gav( 
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little  advice  here  given  is  certainly  good,  which  is  to 
^  avoid  bad  company;  not  run  in  debt,  but  to  hz  frugal; 
make  the  moft  of  our  time  ;  be  cautious  in  marriage ;  attend 
ledlutes  regularly ;  and  avoid  gambling.  Thefe  leflbns  are 
here  given  in  almoft  as  few  words  as  we  have  done  above,  but 
drefled  up  in  a  prolixity  of  ftudied  language;  fuch  as,  when 
fpeaking  of  his  friend,  he  boafts  of  his.  being  ‘‘  affc6lionatc, 
fenfible,  ingenuous ;  attached  equally  and  fleadily  in  his 
graved  or  gayed  hours  ;  in  the  cool  moment  of  concurrent 
“  opinions,  or  the  temporary  warmth  of  argumentative  dil- 
cuffion;  attached  equally  and  deadily  on  the  fmooth  cur-, 
•‘.rent  of  flattering  fuccefs,  or  the  rough  torrent  of  adverfe 
difappbintment.’*  An  addi  efs' written  in  this  manner  can¬ 
not  be  called  plain  •y  nor  are  the  fubjebts  treated  of  fully :  that 
of  attending  lectures,  on  which  a  great  deal  might  be  laid,  and 
in  the  heedlefs  feafon  of  youth,  w'hen,  we  are,  apt  to  think 
lightly  of  indrudlion,  a  great  deal  ought  to  be  faid  to  prefs  the 
m:\tter  forrihlv.  nnd  drlicf^  rnnvlc^ion  bv  arprument  on  ths 
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matter  forcibly,  and  drike  convidlion  by  argument  on  the 
reader,  the  author  pafles  over  in  the  following  flight  manner: 
“  I  will  not  prefume  upon  your  patience — but  there  is  one 
article,  however,  upon  v/hich  I  mud  eftbr  a  fhort  comment 
before  I  take  my  leave  of  you,  as  I  daily  find  reafon,  in  mv 
own. indance,  to  lament  an  inattention  to  its  value;  and 
this  may  be  properly  introduced  with  another,  more  general 
obfervation.  The  importance  of  a  dricl  regularity  in  at- 


tending  any  dated  or  adopted  courfe  of  leftures,  fo.  as  to 
preferve  the  thread  of  it  entirely  unbroken,  is  literally  a 
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\  fclf-evldent  propofit^on  ;  and  yet  many  of  us  do  certainly. 

!  not  aft  as  if  wc  thought  (o.  'I'he  terms,  we  mud  allow* 

arc  never  of  any  long  duration,  without  verv  fufficient  in- 
I  tcrniifSons;  and  the  courfe  of  any  particular  lefture  may  per- 
haps  terminate  ftill  fooner.  ]>ut  it  is  enough  for  me  to  notice 
>  ‘‘  this  circumdance,  and  to  folicit  your  own  application  of  the 
t  ‘‘  inference/' 

On  eamins:  he  dwells  lonjxer,  but  introduces  it  rather  as  a 

■V  O  w  o  ^ 

:  ihefiSj  on  which  he  leaves  us  to  make  our  owit'  obfervations. 
’He  gives  us  to  underdand,  that  he  is  one  of  three  young  naen^ 
one  of  greater  fortune  than  himfelf,  and  one  of  lels,  that 
Igave  their  thoughts  and  time  to  gambling;  the  conTcquence 
of  which  was,  that  the  man  of  fmall  fortune,  on  quitting  the 
|Univerfity,  purfued  the  fame  courfe,  till  it  led  him  into  afts  of 
difhonclty,*  and  brought  him  to  the  gallow^s  :  and  though  the 
fortune  of  the  other  for  a  while  kept  him  from  having  recouffe 
0  fuch  afts,  it  led  him  in  the  end  to  dedroy  himfelf.  Thefe 
hree  characters  are  introduced,  in  a  kind  of  tale,  under  the 
(ditioiis  names  of  Lorenzo,  Lycus,  and  Amintor;  but  wc 
are  aimed  left  to  colleft  the  dory  from  two  letters  (pretty* 
^/Indeed,  and  pathetically  penned  one  from  Amintor,  the  lead 
i  blefled  with  affluence,  to  his  friend  Lorenzo,  the  mod  fo; 
Ifind  dated,  ‘‘  Newgate,  Augud  25,  17.58;"  reprefenting  the 
Sdreadful  fituation  of  his  mind,  and  the  more  dreadful  one  of 
I  |is  approaching.fate.  This  letter  reaches  Lorenzo,  rifing  from 
fte  gaming-table,  didrafted  at  fome  recent  Ioffes  to- a  very 
large  amount.  Struck  to  the  foul,  he  hurries*  to  his  chamber 
in  agonies  too-  great  to  be  deferibed ;  and  writing  a  letter  to 
^is  friend  Lycu*^,  (the  author  of  this  traft)  forewarning  him 
the  fate  of  his  two  companions,  puts  an  abrupt  period  to 
exiftence.  To  a  man  of  refleftion,  the  tale,  as  here  writ- 
ton,  is  fufficient,  and  teaches  him,  that  “  a  gameder,  both' 
in  life  and  death,  is  of  all  men  the  mod  truly  miferabie." 
Lycus,  (ftill  a  young  man)  powerfully  affedted  with  the* 
^aitrous  fate  of  thefe  two  friends,  tells  us,  that  he  has  taken 
tke  following. refolution :  The  wretched  remainder  of  my 

life,”  fays  he,  in  fpeaking  of  his  former  conduit,  ‘‘  I  fhall 
dedicate  incellantly  to  penitence  and  prayer;  while  the  only 
*  additional  confolation  1  can  ever  look  for,  muft  equally  arife 
^  from  my  hopes  and  my  endeavours  to  adminifter  a  timely 
warning  to  the  world,  at  large,  by  pointing  out  the  rock  or| 

^  which  I  have  myfelf  been  ftranded.  And  bleffed  be  the  Fa- 
a  ther  of  mercies  for  thus  allowins:  me,  as  it  were,  to  reverfe  • 
rny  nour-glafs  once  mo^*e,  (not,  indeed,  for  the  prolongation  * 
of  my  own  life,  but  poffibly  for  that  of  others)  befoie  the 
^^ngering  remnants  become  finally  exhaufted  !" 

H  2  '  The 


to 
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The  foregoing  anecdotes  of  real  life  (concludes  our  author) 
can  need  no  comment.  In  every  fituation  we  perceive  the 
effects  of  gaming  are  the  fame.  I  he  advantages  of  birth 
and’ fortune,  education  and  abilities,  only  ’  multiply  the 
means  of  deltrudlion,  and  enhance  the  mealure  of  our  guilt: 
**  for  although  the  fate  of  an  Amintor  may  feem.  more  dif 
graceful  in  the  eyes  of  men,  a  Lorenzo  will  afluredly  have 
lefs  (if  poflible)  to  plead  in»  the  awful  prefence  of  his 
**  Maker ! 


I 


Art,  XIV*  yin  EJfay  on  the  Sla^very  and  Commerce  of  the  Human  Spe 
cieSf  particularly  the  African,  IranJJated  from  a  Latin  Differ tat  'my 
njuhich  njoas  honoured  auith  the  Tirfi  Prize  in  the  Unimerfity  of  Cam 
bridge  for  the  Tear  1785.  With  Additionx.  8vo.  4s,  Cadill 
London,  1786* 

!rr*HE  author  of  this  volume  is  a  Mr.  Thomas  Clarkfon,  who 
^  wiote  the  piece  originally  in  Latin,  and  has  now  tranflated 
it,  at  the  defire  of  his  friends,  to  ferve  a  good  caufe,  and,  if 
poflible,  fhew  the  flave  trade  in  a  more  iniquitous  light  than  i: 
has  even  hitheito  been  held  by  all  confeientious  people.  Many 
^treatifes  have  been  written  againft  it,  and  fome  few  in  its  fa 
vour ;  ,but  the  laft,  as  our  author  oblerves,  have  been  the  pro 
dudfions  of  interefted  perfons.  In  his  preface  he  enumerates 
the  feveral  writers  upon  this  fubjeft ;  enters  into  their  mo¬ 
tives  for  taking  up  the  pen  ;  and  feems  to  fpeak  of  them  all 
with  that  candour  and  impartiality  requifite  in  one  that  pre 
fumes  to  give  his  opinion  of  another. 

In  drawing  up  this  effay,  which  is,  as  it  were,  a  hiftory 
the  fubjedi,  he  proceeds  fyftematically,  and  divides  it  ini 
three  parts.  In  the  firft,  he  gives  us  the  hiftory  of  flavery 
in  the  fecond,  he  treats  of  the  flsve-tradc ;  and  in  the  thiic 
of  the  flavery  of  the  Africans  in  the  European  colonies.  t\ 
this  fubjedt  has  interefted  thoufands,  we  (hall  gratify  0 
readers  with  giving  them  an  analyfis  of  the  work  before  us. 

In  the  firft  part,  he  traces  flavery  as  far  back  as  we  ha\ 
any  accounts  of  it,  even  to  the  felling  of  Jofeph  by  hjs  brethre 
to  the  merchants ;  which  is  a  proof  that  this  commerce  b 
been  then  cflabliflied,  and  muft  have  exilled  previous  tot: 
age  of  Pharaoh,  He  ftiews  us,  from  ancient  hiftory,  tk 
flavery  has  been  of  two  kinds,  voluntary  and  involunta 
^  he  voluntary  confifted  of  free-born  citizens,  who  from 
verty  had  rccourfe  for  fupport  to  the  fei  vice  of  the  rich : 
involuntary  were  piiioncrs  taken  in  war ;  men  kidnapped 
pirates  >  and  perfons  condemned  to  fervitude  for  breaking 
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laws  of  their  country.  The  eaftern  nations  were  unanimous 
in  the  practice  of  making  flaves  of  their  captiver; .  and*  pi¬ 
racy,  or  kidnapping  of  men,  in  the  ages  of  barbarifm,  was  con- 
fidcred  in  a  light  far  from  diflionourable.  ‘‘  The  Grecians,’^ 
fays  'I  hucidides,  “  in  their  primitive  Hate  gave  themfclves 
wholly  to  it ;  it  w^as  their  only  profeffion  and  fuppor>t. 
“  Thefe  piracies  were  either  public  or  private  ;  in  public  pira^ 
cies,  whole  crews  embarked  for  the  benefit*  of  their,  re- 
fpedive  tribes.  They  made  defeents  on  the  fea-coafts ; 
carried  ofF  cattle;  fiirprifed  whole  villages put  many  of 
‘‘  the  inhabitants  to  the  fword ;  and  carried  others  into 

flavery.”  .  — ^  - - 

In  the  latter,  individuals  only  were  conccned,  and  the 
emolument  was  their  (»wn  :  thefe  landed  from  their  Hnps,  and, 
going  up  into  the  country,  concealed  themfelves  in  the  woods 
and  thickets,  where  they  waited  every  opportunity,  of  catching 
the  unlortunate  fhepheiJ  or  hufbandman  alone..  In  this,  fitu- 
tion  they  Tallied  out  upon  him,  dragged  him  on  board,  con¬ 
veyed  him  to  a  foreign  market,  and  fold  him  for  a  Have. 

In  a  fimilar  way  do  the  Africans  proceed,  fince  Europeans 
have  tempted  them  with  the  produce  of  their^l country,  and 
ofFered  them  arms,  ammunition,  fpirituous  liquors,  and  bau¬ 
bles,  in  exchange  for  flaves.  The  princes  of  that  country, 
who  before  thought  they  had  a  right  to  difpofe  of  their  con- 
vi(Hs  and  captives  taken  in  war,  have  exchanged  them  in 
barter  for  the  commodities  I  have  mentioned ;  and  they  have 
(hipped  them  as  (lives  to  the  American  colonics :  but  the  mif- 
fortune  lies  here,  that  on  the  arrival  of  a  Guineaman  on  their 
coaft,  an  African  prince  will  form  the  moft  frivolous  pretence 
for  making  war.;  and  where. he  has  no  pretence  will*  often  ty¬ 
rannically  fet  fire  to  a  town,  and  feize  upon  all  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  he  can  lay  hold  of,  men,  women,  and  children,  without 
diftindion,  and  fell  them  to  the  captain.  There  are  *alfo  in 
Africa  Englilh  merchants  who  employ  flave-hunters,  and  col¬ 
led  ihen  for  market,  againft  an  Englilh  (hip  arrives.  So  .that 
the  piracy  or  kidnapping  of  the  ancients  is  ftill  continued  in 
that  country.  Our  author,  on  this  fubjed,  is  very  pathetic, 

I  and  deferibes  it  under  a  fancied  feene ;  which,  from  its  agree- 
Jnent  with  unqueftionable  fads,  may  not  uitteafonably  be  pre¬ 
fumed  as  prefented  to  our  view.  .  _ 

*  Let  US'  turn  our  eyes  to  the  cloud  of  diift  that  is  before  us..  It 
feems  to  advance  rapidly,  and,  accompani^  with  difmal  Ihrieks  and 
yellings,  to  make  the  very  air  that  is  above  it  tremble  as  it  rolls 


,  *  The  ftrongeft  engaging,  etvrS:!  iftxflc  xotl  toI; 

TpafSis. 

H  3  .  along. 
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along.  What  can  poffibly  be  the  caufe  ?  Let  us  inquire  of  that 
melancholy  African,  who  feems  to  walk  dejedled  near  the  (hore; 
whole  eyes  are  ftedfaftly  fixed  on  the  approaching  objeft,  and  whofe 
heart,  if  we  can  judge  from  the  appearance  of  his  countenance,  muft 
"be  greatly  agitated. 

.  **  Alas!"  fays  the  unhappy  African,  the  cloud  that  you  fee  ap. 
proachinjr,  is  a  train  of  wretched  flaves.  They  are  going  to  the 
iliips  bchii^  you.  They  are  deftined  for  the  Englifh  colonies;  and 
if  you  will  (lay  here  but  for  a  little  time  you  will  fee  them.  pafs. 
They  were  laft  night  drawn  up  upon  the  plain  which  you  fee  before 
you,  where  they  were  branded  up^n  the  breall  wdth  an  hot  iron\  and 
when  they  had  undergone  the  whole  of  the  treatment  W'hich  is  cuf- 
tdmary  on  thefe  occalions,  and  which  I  am  intormed  that  >ou 
toglifiimen  at  home  ule  to  the  cattle  which  you  buy,  they  were  re¬ 
turned  to  their  prifon.  As  I  have  fomc  dealings  with  the  niemberi 
of  the  factory  which  you  fee  at  a  little  diftance,  (though,  thanks  to 
the  Great  Spirit!  I  never  dealt  in  the  liberty  of  iny  Icllow-cieatures) 
J' gained  admittance  there.  I  learned  the  hiflory  of  fome  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  people,  whom  I  faw  confined,  and  will  explain  to  you, 
ii'  my  eye  Hiould  catch  them  as  they  pafs,  the  real  caufes  of  their 
fervitude." 
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‘  Scarcely  w'ere  thefe  words  fpoken,  when  they  came  dillinclly 
into  fight.  They  appeared  to  advance  in  a  long  column,  but  in  a 
very  irregular  manner.  There  were  three  only  in  the  front,  and 
thefe  w  ere  chained  together.  The  rell  that  followed  Icemcd  to  be 
chained  by  pairs ;  but  by  prefling  forward,  to  avoid  the  lalh  of  the 
drivers,  the  breadth  of  the  column  began  to  be  greatly  extended,  and 
ten  or  more  were  obferved  abreafl. 

*  While  we  were  making  thefe  remarks,  the  intelligent  African 
thusieiumed  his  difeourfe:  The  firll  three  whom  you  oblcrve,  at 

the  head  of  the  train,  to  be  chained  together,  are  prifoners  of  w'ar. 
As  foon  as  the  fhips  that  are  behind  you  arrived,  the  news  was  cil- 
patched  into  the  inland  country  ;  when-  one  of  the  petty  kings  im¬ 
mediately  aflembled.his  fubje^^ts,  and  attacked  a  nciglibouriiig  tribe, 
The  WTCtched  people,  though  they  w'ere  lurprifed,  made  a  formi¬ 
dable  refinance,  as  they  refolved,  almofl  all  of  them^  rather  to 
Jole  their  lives  th^n  furvivc  their  liberty.*  The  perlon  w'hom  you  Ice 
m  the  middle  is  the  father  of  the  two  young  men  who- are  chained 
to  him  on  each  fide.  His  wife  and  two  of  his  children  were  killed 
in  the  attack;  and  his  father  being  wounded,  and  on  account  of  his 
age  incapable  of  fet'n^itude^  was  left  bleeding  on  the  fpot  where  this 
tranfaftion  happened. 

-  “  With  refpedt  to  thofe  who  are  now  pafling  us,  and  are  imme¬ 
diately  behind  the  former,  I  can  give  you  no  other  intelligence  than 
that  fome  of  them,  to  about  the  number  of  thirty,  were  taken  in  the 
fame  fkirmilh.  I'heir  tribe  was  faid  to  have  been  numerous  before 
the  attack  ;  thefe,  however,  are  all  that  are  left  alive.  But  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  unhappy  man  who  is  now  oppofite  to  us,  and  whom  you 
may  diflinguiih,  as  he  is  now  looking  tack  and  wringing  his  hands 
in  dei'pair,  i  can  inform  you  with  mere  preciflon.  He  is  an  unloi' 
tuvute  coiivid.  He  lived  only  cabout  hve  days  iourney  from  the 

factory. 
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fa£lory.  He  went  out  with  his  king  to  hunt,  and  was  one  of  his 
tram ;  but,  through  too  great  an  anxiety  to  afford  his  royal  mailer 
diverfion,  he  roufed  the  game  from  the  covert  rather  looner  than 
ivas  cx|>c£led.  The  king,  exafperated  at  this  circuniilance,  imme¬ 
diately  fentenced  him  to  flavcry.  His  wife  and  children,  fearing  lell 
the  tyrant*  (hould  extend  the  puniihment  to  themfelvcs,  nvhich  is  not 
UHufuaiy  fled  diredlly  p  the  woods,  where  they  were  all  devoured. 

“  The  people  whom  you  lee  clofe  behind  the  unhappy  convid^ 
form  a  numerous  body,  and  reach  a  confiderable  way.  They  fpeatc 
a  lanooiage  which  no  perion  in  this  part  of  Africa  can  underftand  ; 
arid  tfierr  features,  as  you  perceive,  are  fo  difForent  from’thofe  of  the 
rell,  that  they  almoft  appear  a  diflintt  race  of  men.  From  this  cir- 
cumltance  I  rccolledl  them.  They  are  the  fubje6ls  of  a  very  dillant 
prince,  who  agreed  w'ith  the  Jla^ve  merchants^  for  a  quantity  of  ff  tri» 
tuQus  liquors y  to  furnifli  him  with  a  flipulated  number  of  flaves.  He 
accordingly  furTOunded,  and  fet  fire  to  one  of  his  own  villages  in 
the  night,  and  feized  thele  people,  who  were  unfortunately  the  in* 
habitants,  as  they  were  cfcaping  from  the  flames.  1  lirft  law  thep^ 
as  the  merchants  were  driving  them  in,  about  two  days  ago.  They* 
came  in  a  large  body,  and  were  tied  together  at  the  neck  with  leather 
thongs,  which  permitted  them  to  walk  at  the  dillance  of  about  4 
yard  from  one  another.  Many  of  them  were  loaden  with  elephants 
teeth,  which  had  been  purchafed  at  the  fame  time.  All  of  chem 
had  bags,  made  of  Ikin,  upon  their  Ihoulders;  for  as  they  were 
to  travel,  in  their  way  from  the  great  mountains,  through  bar» 
ren  fands  and  inhofpitable  woods  for  many  days  together,  they  were 
ojliged  to  carry  water  and  provifions  with  them.  Notwithftanding 
this,  many  of  them  perifhed,  fome  by  hunger,  but  the  greateft 
number  by  fatigue,  as  the  place  from  whence  they  came  is  at  iuch 
an  amazing  dillance  from  this,  and  the  obilacles,  from,  the  nature  of 
the  country,  fo  great,  that  the  journey  could  fcarcely  be  completed 
in  feven  moons.” 

‘  When  this  relation  was  finiflied,  and  we  had  been  looking  fled- 
faflly  for  fome  time  on  the  crowd  that  w'as  going  by,  we  loll  fight 
of  that  peculiarity  of  feature  which  we  had  before  remarked.  W'e 
then  diicovered  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  depopulated  village  had 
all  of 'them  palled  us,  and  that  the  part  of  the  train  to  which  wc 
were  now  oppofite  was  a  numerous  body  of  kidnapped  pcoplel 
Here  wc  indulged  oar  imagination:  we  thought  we  beheld  in  one 
I  of  them'a  father;  in  another  an  hufhand  ;  and  in  another  a  fon  ; 
each  of  whom  was  forced  from  his  various  and  tender  connections, 
and  without  even  the  opportunity  of  bidding  them  adieu.  While 
we  were  engaged  in  theie  and  other  melancholy  reflections,  the 
whole  body  of  flaves  had  entirely  palfed  us.  We  turned  almoft  in-- 
fcnfibly  to  look  at  them  again,  when  we  difeovered  an  unhappy 
I  man  at  the  end  of  the  train,  who  could  fcarcely  keep  pace  with  the 
fell.  His  feet  feemed  to  have  luftered  much  from  long  and  conftant 
travelling,  for  he  W'as  limping  painfully  along. 

“  This  man,”  refumes  the  African,  has  travelled  a  confider* 
able  way.  He  lived  at  a  great  dillance  from  hence,  and  had  a  large 
^  family,  for  whom  hb  was  daily  to  provide.  As  he  went  out  one 
i  H  4  night 
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night  to  a  neighbouring  fpring,  to  procure  water  for  his  thirfty  chil- 
dren,  he  was  kidnapped  by  two  flave- hunters,  who  fold  him  in  the 
morring  to  fome  country  merchants  for  a  bar  of  iron.  Thcfc  drove 
him  with  other  (laves,  procured  almoft  in  the  fame  manner,  to  the 
neareft  maiket,  where  the  Englifh  merchants,  to  whom  the  train 
that  has  juft  now  palTed  us  belongs,  purchafed  him  and  two  others, 
by  means  of  their  travelling  aoents,  for  a  piJioL  His  wife  and  chil- 
dren  have  been  long  waiting  for  his  return.  But  he  is  gone  for  ever 
from  their  fight ;  and  they  muft  be  now  difconfolate,  as  they  muft 
be  certain  by  his  delay  that  he  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Chriftiansf 

Dr.  Andrew  Sparrman,  profeflbr  of  phyfic  at  Stockholm, 
tells  us,  in  his  Vovages,  that  the  Dutch  colonifts  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  puruieftill  more  cruel  mcafures  to  felzetheHoN 
tentots  in  the  country  of  Caffraria,  in  order  to  enflave  them^ 

•  Does  a  colonift  at  any  time,’  fays  he,  *  get  fight  of  a  Bofhies* 
man,'  (that  is,  a  wild  Hottentot)  *  he  takes  fire  immediately,  and 
fpirits  up  his  horfc  and  dogs,  in  order  to  bunt  him  \yith  more  ar. 
dour  and  fafy  than  he  would  a  wolf?  On  an  open  plain,  a  few 
colonifts  on  horfeback  are  always  fure  to  get  the  better  of  the 
greateft  number  of  Bofhies-men  that  can  be  brought  together  ^  as  the 
former  always  keep  at  the  diftance  of  about  an  hundred,  or  an  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  paces,  (juft  as  they  find  it  convenient ;)  and,  charging 
their  heavy  fire-arms  with  a  very  large  kind  of  (hot,  jump  off  their 
horfes,  and  reft  their  pieces,  in  their  ufual  manner,  on  their  ramrods, 
in  order  that  they  may  (hoot  with  the  greater  certainty ;  fo  that  the 
balls  difeharged  by  them  will  fometimes,  as  I  have  been  alTured,  go 
through'the  bodies  of  fix,  feven,  or  eight  of  the  enemy  at  a  limej 
tfpccially  as  thefe  latter  know  no  better  than  to  keep  clofe  together 
in  a  body. 

•  And  not  only  is  the  capture  of  the  Hottentots  confidcred  by 
them  merely  as  a  party  of  pleafure,  but  in  cold  blood  they'  deftroy 
the  bands  which  nature  has  knit  between  their  hufbands  and  their 
wives  and  children,'  &c.  * 

Having,  in  his  firft  part,  dwelt  upon  the  ancient  mode  of 
making  flaves  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  (hewn  the 
prevalence  of  the  flave-trade  in  Europe,  its  decline  and  its  re¬ 
vival  in  Africa,  he  proceeds,  in  the  fecond  part,  to  Ihew  the 
•iniquity  and  injuftice  of  fuch  a  commerce,  from  the  hiftory  of 
mankind  and  the  nature  of  government ;  and  demonftratively 
proves,  that  one  fet  of  men  has  no  colourable  claim  to  difpofe 
of  the  liberty  of  any  of  their  fellow-creatures.  He  proves  the  fame 
with  relpedt  to  captives  taken  in  War  j  and  even  refpeding  the 
perfons  of  convifts. 

As  fovercignty  is  eftablifhed  for  the  good  and  happinefs  of 
the  people,  no  prince  can  furely  be  juftifiable  in  compelling 
the  wives  and  families  of  a  fubjeft  Itanding  up  in  his  own 
defence,  according  to  the  law  of  Nature,  to  a  wretchei 

fervituiic 
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fcrvltudc  for  life ;  much  lefs  can  he  be  atithorifed  in  fetting 
fire  to  a  village,  and  feizing  the  inhabitants  trying  to  cfcapc 
from  the  general  devaftation.  And  if  princes  are  not  juftified 
in  fuch  a  meafure,  much  lefs  are  private  perfons  who  trea- 
cheroufly  lie  in  wait  for  their  fellow-creatures,  and  fell  them 
into  flavery  :  and  with  refpeft  to  convifts,  w^hich  will  bring 
the  matter  home  even  to  our  own  doors,  (and  as  fuch  we  will 
Hate  the  arguments  l>e  makes  ufe  of)  it  is  Hill  equally  unjulli- 
fiable. 

African  fervitude,  fays  our  author,  (and  tranfportation  is 
very  near  akin  to  it)  comprehends  banifhment,  a  deprivation 
of  liberty,  and  many  corporal  fufFerings.  Men  need  only, re¬ 
vert  into  themfelves,  and  confider  the  natural  attachment  they 
have  to  their  native  countiy,  their  birth-place,  their  relations 
and  connexions,  to  feel  properly  the  punilhment  of  exile* 
Our  author  is  eloquent  upon  this  fubjeX. 

*  Mankind  have  their  local  attachments.  They  have  a  particular 
regard  for  the  fpot  in  which  they  were  born  and  nurtured.  •  Here  is 
was  that  they  hrll  drew  their  infant  breath  ;  here  tKat  they  were 
chcrilhed  and  fupported ;  here  that  they  pafied  thofe  feenes  of  child¬ 
hood,  which,  free  from  care  and  anxiety,  are  the  happielt  in  the 
life  of  man;  feenes  which  accompany  them  through  life ;  which 
throw  themfelves  frequently  into  their  thoughts,  and  produce  the 
Bioft  agreeable  fenfations.  Thefc,  then,  are  weighty  confiderations  ; 
and  bow  great  this  regard  is,  may  be  evidenced  from  our  own  feel¬ 
ings;  from  the  teftimony  of  fome  who,  when  remote  from  their 
country,  and  in  the  hour  of  danger  and  diilrcfs,  have  found  their 
thoughts  unufually  directed,  by  fome  impuUe  or  other,  to  their  na¬ 
tive  fpot ;  and  from  the  example  of  others,  who,  having  braved^thc 
ilorms  and  adverfities  of  life,  either  repair  to  it  for  the  remainder  of 
their  days,  or  defire  ^cn  to  b^  conveyed  to  it  when  exillence  is  no 
more.’  .  ,  , 

‘‘  But  feparately  from  thefe  their  local  they  have  alfo  their 
perfonal  attachmerrts, — There  are  ties  of  blood  ;  .there  arc 
ties  of  friendfhip,  &c. — And  they  have  likewife  their  na* 
“  thnal  attachments.  This  laft  regard  is  particularly  confpi- 
“  cupus  in  the  conduX  of  fuch  as  refide  abroad.  How’.anxi- 
oufly  do  they  meet  together !  how  much  do  they  enjoy  the 
fight  of  others  of  their  countrymen,  w'hom  fortune  places 
in  their  wayl  what  an  eagernefs  do  they  Ihew  to  ferve 
“  them,  though  not  born  on  the  fame  particular  fpoi,  though 
not  conneXed  by  confanguinity  or  friendfhip  ;  though  un- 
known  to  them  before!*’  “  What  then  muft  be  their. fuf- 
ferings  who  are  forced  for  ever  from  their  country  !” 

But  to  banijhment  is  added  lefs  of  liberty^  than  which  men  lay 
nothing  more  at  heart ;  and  they  have  (htvvn,  by  many  and  me- 
moiable  inftances,  that  even  death  is  to  be  preferred  :  but  if  to 
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this  deprivation  of  liberty  and  the  agonizi/ig  pangs  of  hamjhment^ 
and  the  complicated  llings  of  both,  we  add  the  inccdant  Jhipesy 
woundty  and  rtiiferies^  which  a;c  unciergone  by  thofe  who  are 
fold  into  this  horrid  fervitude ;  what  crime  can  we  poffibly 
imagine  to  be  fo  enormous  as  to  be  worthy  cf  lb  great  a  pu- 
nlftiment?  Tranfj'>ortation,  in  this  country  has  been  con* 
fidered  as.  a  lefs  degree  cf  ^punifliment  than  death,  and  as  an 
aft  of  mercy  in  our  laws;  but  it  has  been  from  a  miftaken  no¬ 
tion,  it  being  oftentimes  vvoifc  than  death  itfelf. 

With  refpcft  to  prifoncrs  of  war,  and  eipecially  the  pri- 
foners  of  an  African  war,  our  re  ^ders  mull  Ihuddcr  at  the 


idea  ;  for  as  thefe  w’ars  or  fftii  miflies  ahione:  the  ;ni)abi;a 


arc  frequently  begun  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  cA  ; 
flaves,  they  will  find,  that  where  ten  arc  taken  a  /  v 
perifh  ;  for  in  thef.^  fKirmiflics  the  conquerors  have  iulrciv  !  1.^: 
few'^of  the  vanquiihed  to  tfeape  the  fury  of  the  Iwend  i'l 
following  is  an. account  of  one  of  thcle  Ikirmiihes,  as  delciibcd 


by  a  peifon  who  was  witnefs  to  the  feene. 


“  I  was  fent,  with  feveral  others,  in  a  Iruall  floop  up  the  river  Ni¬ 
ger,  to  purchafe  (laves :  we  iiad  (ome  free  negroes  vsdth  us  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  ;  and  as  the  veffeis  are  liable  to  frequent  attacks  from  the  negroes 
on  one  fide  of  the  river,  or  the  Moors  on  the  other,  they  are  all 
armed.  As  we  rode  at  anchor  a  long  way  up  the  river,  we  Obferved 
a  large  number  of  negrt)es  in  huts  by  the  river’s  (ice,  and  tor  our 
own  fafety  kept  a  wary  eye  on  them.  Early  next  morning  we  faw 
from  our  mall  head  a  numcious  body  approaching,  with  apparently 
but  little  order,  but  in  clofe  array.  They,  approached  very  fall,  and 
fell  furioutiy  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  who  feemed  to  be  quite 
furprifed,  but  nevertheiefs,  as  ibon  as  they  could  get  togetner,  fought 
iloutiy.  They  had  fo:ne  fire- arms,  but  made  very  little  ufe  of  them, 
as  they  came  dircdlly  to'clofc  fighting  with  their  fpears,  lances,  and 
fabres.  Many  of  the  invaders  were  mounted  on  fmall  horfes;  and 
both  parties  fought  fi.r  aboutjmlf  an  hour  with  the  fierceft  animofity, 
exerting  much  iiiore  courage  and  perfeverance  than  I  had  ever  before 
been  witnefs  to  amongsl  them.  The  women  and  children  of  the 
town  cluttered  together  to  the  water’s  edge,  rupning  fhrieking  up  and 
dow  n  with  terror,  waiting  the  event  of  the  combat,  till  their  party 
gave  way  and  took  to  the  water,  to  endeavour  to  fwim  over  to  the 
barbary  fide.  'I'hey  were  clofely  puriued  even  into  the  river  by  tne 
victors,  who,  though  they  came  for  the  purpofe  of  getting  flaves, 
g«ve  no  quar.er,  their  cruelty  even  prevailing  over  the  r  avarice. 
'I'hey  made  no  prifoners,  but  put  all  to  the  iword  without  mercy. 
Horrible,  indeed,  was  tne  carnage  of  the  vanquithed  on  this  occa- 
fion;  and  as  we  were  within  two  or  three  hundred  yards  of  them, 
their  cries  ard  fiirieks  afTeCied  us  extremely.  Wc  had  got  up  cur 
anchor  at  the  beginning  cf  the  fray,  and  now  llood  clofe  in  to  ihe 
fpot  where  ihc  viciors,  having  followed  the  vanquiibed  into  the  wattr, 
were  continually  diaggingout  and  murdering  thofe  whom,*  by  rtalon 
ci  tlicir  wound?,  they  caiily  overtook.  1  he  very  children,  whom 
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they  took  in  great  numbers,  did  not  efcape  tlic  maiTajirc.  Enraged 
at  their  barbarity,  we  fired  our  guns  loadcn  with  p-ape  fhot,  and  a 
volley  of  fmall  arms,  among  them,  which  circv^luaDy  checked  tlieir 
ardour,  and  obliged  them  to  retire  to  a  diilatice  from  the  fliore ;  from 
whence  a  few  round  cannon  (hot  ibon  removed  them  into  the  woods. 
The  whole  river  was  black  over  with  the  heads  of 'the  f  ugitives,  who 
were  fwimming  for  their  lives.  Thefe  poor  wretches,  fearing  us  as  much 
as*  their  conquerors,  dived  when  we  fired,'  and  cried  moil  lamentably 
for  mercy.  Having  now  elfedually  favoured  their  retreat,  we  flood 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  took  up  i\:veral  that  were  wounded  and 
tired.  All  whofe  wounds  had  dibbled  them  from  fwimming,  were 
cither  butchered  or  drowned  before  we  got  up  to  them.  With  a  iuf- 
tice  and  generofity,  never  1  bchevc  beiure  heard  of  among  flavors,  we 
gave  thofe  their  liberty  wiicm  we  had  taken  up,  fettiag  them  on 
Ihore  on  the  Barbary  fide,  among  the  pv)Oj  reCdue  of  liieir  companions 
who  had  iurvived  the  daughter  of  the  morning.* 

Of  courfe,  then,  every  African  war  is  a  robbery  ;  and  thofe 
who  encourage  it  are  equally  culpable  with  the  robbers  :  and 
when  we  are  told,  that  fmee  the  llave-trade  with  this  country 
began,  which  is  not  very  far  back,  nine  nii!lio«ns  of  men 
have  been  torn  from  their  dearell  connections,  and  fold  into 
flavery ;  if  our  indignation  arifes,  let  us  confider  it  as  the  genuine 
production  of  Nature  ;  that  Ihe  recoiled  at  the  horrid  thought ; 
that  file  applied  a  torch  inftantly  to  our  bread  to  kindle  our 
refentment. 

In  the  third  part  of  this  very  interefting  work,  our  eflayift 
lays  before  us  the  embarkation  of  the  flaves ;  their  treatment 
on  board;  the  numbers  that  annually  perilh  in  the  voyage  ; 
their  debarkation  in  the  colonies ;  the  numbers  that  annually 
die  in  what  is  called  the  feafoning,  that  is,  before  they  arc 
inured  to  their  labour;  the  ^ployment  of  the  furvivors;  the 
difeipline  they  undergo;  their  immoderate  labour;  want  of 
food;  and  .the  feverity  wdth. which  they  are  treated.  I'his 
done,  he  goes  on  to  anfwer  the  few  arguments*  that  have  been' 
advanced  in  favour  of  the  trade;  and  this  he  docs  cfFedtually.* 
The  only  argument,  in  our  opinion,  which  he  has  not  touched 
upon,  is  the  neajjiiy.  of  the  mcafuie ;  for  we  are  given  to  un- 
derftand,  that  an  iiuropean  is  not  able  to  endure  that  fatigue, 
which  an  African  is ;  and  of  courfe,  that,  had.  it  not  been  for 
the  flave-irade,  America  and  our  Weft-lndia  iflands  would  not 
have  flourifhed  as  they  have.  But  this  may  be  begging  the* 
queftion  ;  for,  if  Europeans  were  habituated  to, it,  there  is  as 
much  likelihood  that  they  would  be  as  able  to  ftand  the  labour 
as  the  Africans ;  for  when  it  is  confidered,  that  one-third  of* 
the  number  imported  are  loll  in  the  feafoning,  which  are  not 
Icfs  annually  than  27,000,  it  is  a  doubt,  as  European  fervants 
(not  flaves)  would  be  better  treated,  whetlicr  near  fo  many 
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vould  pcrifh  in  the  fcrvice.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  ne- 
ceffity  cannot  juftify  a  bad  acl ;  and  it  is  a  law  oi  the  Au- 
thor  of  our  religion,  that  we  arc  not  to  (io  evil  that  good  may 
come.  The  Quakers,  w'ho  profefs  a  purer  degree  of  Chrif- 
tianity  than  Europeans  in  general,  •  have  long  fet  their  faces 
againft  the  flave-tradc  ;  and  we  arc  told  now,  that  through 
the  whole  country  of  Pennfylvania  they  have  not  a  flave  in 
their  fcrvice ;  they'  employ  negroes,  but  pay  them  for  their  la¬ 
bour,  and  find  that  their  work  is  better  done,  and  quicker 
executed,  than  by  flaves  :  and  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  that 
ill  a  very  little  time  flavery  will  be  as  unknown  in  America  as 
it  is  in  England. 

It  is  aftonifhing  that  in  a  Chrifiian  country  fuch  an  iniqui¬ 
tous  and  unjuft  commerce  fhould  be  authurifed.  Chriftianityv 
teaches  us  that  all  men  were  originally  equal ;  that  the  Deity 
is  no  refpefter  of  perfons ;  and  that,  as  all  men  are  to  give  an 
account  of  their  actions  hereafter,  it  is  neceflary  that  they 
fhould  be  free.  This  alone  one  w^ould  fuppofe  fufRcicnt  to 
put  a  flop  to  it;  but  when  the  inhumanity  and  barbarity  with 
which  thefe  flaves  are  treated  is  taken  into  the  account,  and 
the  many  murders  committed  in  carrying  on  this  trade,  it  is 
fuch  an  aggravation  of  the  oftence,  that  a  finccre  Cbriftian 
muft  (hudder  at  it. 

Of  the  100,000  negroes  that  are  annually  exported,  20,000 
arc  fuppofed  to  perilh  in  the  voyage ;  and  one-third  of  thofc 
imported  to  fall  a  facrifice  in  the  feafoning,  that  is  about 
27,000  more ;  fo  that,  in  the  flave- trade,  the  Europeans  mur¬ 
der  annually  near  47,000  people  ;  for,  as  they  are  the  firft 
caufes  of  this  traffic,  the  murder  muft  ftand  charged  to  them : 
and  to  this  account  may  be  added,  the  numbers  that  are  de- 
flroyed  by  the  African  princes  in  collecting  thefe  flaves. 

When  they  are  embarked  on  board  the  fhip'?,  they  are 
there  fo  confined  as  to  generate  a  peftilential  air;  which,  co¬ 
operating  .with  bad  provifions,  occafions  fuch  a  ficknefs  as 
carries  them  off  faft  :  and  it  is  not  an  unfrequent  cuftom  to 
throwTuch  as  are  fick  overboard,  in  order  to  fave  the  infur- 
arice.  If  they  die  in  their  paffage  the  underwriters  will  not 
pay  for  them  ;  but  if  thrown  overboard  the  lofs  falls  upon  the 
infiircrs.  Such  an  inftance  happened  in  a  Ihip  commanded  by 
one  Collingvvood.  On  the  29th  of  November  1781,  fifty-four 
were  thrown  into  the  fea  alive ;  on  the  30th,  forty-two  more; 
three  days  afterwards,  twenty-fix  more ;  and  ten  others,  who 
were  brought  on  deck  for  the  fame  purpofe,  would  not  wait 
to  be  handcuffed,  but  bravely  leaped  into  the  fea,  and  fhared 
•  the  fate  of  their  companions.  The  crew  here  had  plenty  of 
provifions ;  and  the  murder  was  committed  to  obtain  their 
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Talue  of  the  underwriters.  An  a^Slion  was  brought  by  the 
owners  againft  the  underwriters  for  the  amount  of  thefc 
flaves ;  and  .  the  caufe  was  tried  at  Guildhall.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  (harks  will  follow  a  Guinea-Ihip  the  whole 
courfc  of  a  voyage,  in  order  to  feaft  on  human  flefli. 

Were  we  to  relate  but  a  fourth  part  of  the  cruel  anecdotes 
related  by  our  author,  it  would  ftrike  humanity  with  horror : 
fuch  as  have  a  wifli  for  further  information  on  this  fubjeft,  wc 
muft  refer  to  the  work  itfelf. 

That  the  Africans  are  a  link  inferior  in  the  chain  of  nature, 
he  has  taken  fome  pains  to  refute ;  and  has  (hewn  us,  that 
the  negroes  at  prefent  are  equal,  in  their  mental  faculties,  to, 
the*  ravages  of  other  countries ;  and,  were  they  civilized  and 
educated  as  Europeans  arc,  would  be  equally  as  fertile  in  their 
genius.  He  brings  fome  fails  to  prove  this,  well  authenti¬ 
cated  j  among  the  reft,  the  following  lines,  extrailed  from  a 
volume  of  poems  written  and  publKhed  by  a  negro  girl,  a  Have, 
in  the  year  1773,  who  had  received  but  little  ediitation.  Her 
name  is  Phillis  Wheatley,  and  in  the  fervicc  of  Mr.  John 
Wheatley,  of  Bofton. 


From  Thoughts  oti  Imagination. 

■  i  ~ » 

‘  Now  here,  now  there,  the  rovmg  fancy  flies, 

Till  fome  lov’d  objedl  ftrikes.her  wand’ring  eyes, 

Whofe  filken  fetters  all  the  fenfes  bind. 

And  fofc  captivity  involves  the  mind. 

Imagination  !  who  can  ling  thy  force. 

Or  who  deferibe  the  fwiftnefs  of  thy  courfe  ? 

• .  Soaring -through  air  to  find  the  bright  abode, 

Th’  empyreal  palace  of  the  thund’riog  God,  , 

Wc  on  thy  pinions  can  furpafs  the  wind. 

And  leave  the  rolling  univerfe  behind: 

From  ftar  to  (lar  the  mental  optics  rove, 

,  Meafure  the  Ikies,  and  range  the  realms  above.  ‘ 

There  in  one  view  we  grafp  the  mighty  whole. 

Or  with  new  worlds  amaze  th’  unbounded  foul. 

&c.  &c.  * 

From  the  genius  of  the  negroes  our  author  proceeds  to  give 
us  his  fentiments  on  the  colour  of  their  bodies :  for  this  pur- 
pofe  he  lays  down  the  anatomical  ftrudlure  of  the  (kin  ;  (hews 
the  (eat  of  the  black  colour;  and  advances  many  rational  ar¬ 
guments  to  prove  that  it  depends  wholly  on  climate ;  produc¬ 
ing  fads  to  (hew,  that  negroes  tranfplanted  Into. Europe  will, 
in  a  few  generations,  become  white;  and  Europeans,  redding 
*in  Guinea,  will  change  to  a  brown  .complexion;  and,  in  all 
probability,  in  a  few  generations  fuch  a  family  would  become 
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black;  for  that  wc  arc  all  fprutig  from  the  fame^ftock;  and 
that  the.  tollovviiig  arc  the  grand  colours  difcernible  in  man« 
kind  :  ^ 


White,  ]  I  Copper, 

Brown,  J  ’  (  Black. 


He  is  of  opinion,  that  Noah  and  his  family,  from  being  na¬ 
tives  of  Perfia,  were  of  a  copper  colour;  and  that  his  white 
defeendints*  have  run  as  mucli  from  the'briginal  complexion  as 
the  blacki'. 

In  a  word,  wc  arc  perfindeJ,  that  if  there  are  any  advo¬ 
cates  for  the  llavc-trade  iliil  in  being,  this  iradl  of  'Mr.  Clark- 
lon’s  will  alter  their  opinion.  It  is  an  elaborate,  fenliblc,  dif- 
paffionatc,  and  eloquent  performance,  and  fpeaks  convidion  in 
every  line. 


Art.  XV,  An  Account  of  the  prefent  State  of  Ko^a  Scotia, 
Creech,  Edinburgh;  Longman,  London,  1786. 
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author  of  this  trail,  after  lamenting  the  lofs  of  the 
American  colonies,  wilhes  to  confole  us  in  the  profpeil  of 
the  very  flouriftiing  fuuation  the  country,  of  Nova-Scotia  is 
likely  to  be  in,  in  a  very  few  years,  from  the  great  acce'ffion  of 
inhabitants  it  has  experienced  in  the  American  refugees,  who 
are  now  there  fettled. 

Confulered  In  every  point  of  view,  he  fays,  this  country  is 
far  more  advantageous  for  Great-Britain  to  be  polTelled  of, 
than  any  other  on  the  wdjole  continent  of  North- America,  from 
the  fuperior  excellence  and  number  of  its  harbours  ;  its  being 
nearer  to  the  mother  country;  and  the  facility  it  affords  us  of 
fupplying  our  Weft  India  iflands  with  all  the  various  kinds  of 
lun^ber,  live  flock,  fifh,  fait  proyifions,  and  flour,  which  they 
formerly  purchafed  from  the  revolted  colonies,  and  that  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  the  latter  can  afford  them. 

Among  the  number  of  new  fettlements  which  our  author  has 
enumerated  and  deferibed  are  the  followings 

St.  Andrew’s,  fiys  he,  is  a  handfome  town,  built  by  the 
loyalifts  upon  the  river  St.  Croix,  at  the  entrance  into  the  Bay 
of  Fundy,  confiding  of  6co  houfes,  They  have  the  cod- 
fifhery  at  their  own  doors  ;  and  the  place  is  very  well  Tituated 
for  fhip-building.  The  prefent  inhabitants  of  the  town  and 
its  vicinity  amount  to  upwards  of  30CO. 

There  are  about  8co  refugees  fettled  three  leagues  from'  this, 
W-ho  have  alfo  built  a  town  in  a  place  called  Beaver  Harbour, 
At  the  mouth  of  St.  John’s  River,  in  latitude  45%  is  a  fmall 
harbour,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  which  is  built  a  town,  confifting 
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«  of  upwards  of  2000  houfes,  many  of  which  are  large  and 
‘  (pacious.  I'he  Itreets  have  been  regularly  laid  out  ;  arc 
‘  from  ftfty  to  lixty  feet  in  breadth,  and  crofs  each  other  at 
‘  right  angles,  correfponding  with  the  four  cardinal  points, 

‘  every  houfe  polTelling  hxty  feet  in  fiont  and  an  hundred 
‘  and  twenty  in  depth.  It  is  capable  of  becoming  one  of  the 
‘  beft  cities  in  the  new  world,  as  the  ground  whereon  it  is 
‘  built’'  is  a  neck  of  land  alinoH:  entirely  furfounded  by  the 
fca;  is  exceedingly  pleaf^nt  j  is  of  a  iirodcrate  height;  and 

lifes  gradually  from  the  water.” - ‘‘  The  woods  are  here 

clearing  faft  by  the  loyalifts  ;  and  the  quantity  of  cattle, 
laifed  in  this  part  of  Nova-Scotia  will  certainly  be  very  great, 
both  lor  home  confumption  and  exportation.” 

Amongft  other  advantages  poflefied  by  this  fettlement,  it  ought 
not  to  be  confidered  as  the  Icaft,  that  a  very  confiderable  property  was 
imported,  together  with  a  number  of  refpectable  merchants,  from 
New-York,  at  the  evacuation  of  that  city,  whofe  unremitting  in- 
duftry  and  perfeverance  has  en*bellilhed  the  town  with  a  great  many 
fine  houies ;  the  harbour  with  feveral  fine  quays  and  wharfs ;  and  they 
already  poffefs  fixty  fail  of  veffels,  feme  of  which  are  employed  in 
carrying  on  trade  with  the  Weft-Indies,  and  the  left  in  the  whale  and 
cod-fllheries.  Moft  of  the  fur-trade  that  ever  can  take  place  on  this  fide 
of  the  province  muft  naturally  center  here,  as  no  other  navigable, 
water  extends  far  inland,  befides  St.  John's  river.  Very  good  'mafts 
for  the  royal  navy  are  cut  at  the  diftance  of  fifty,  fixty,  and  feventy 
miles  from  the  fea,  as  large  as  to  thirty-two  inches  diameter,  which 
are  collefled  by  perfons  appointed  by  government,  below  the  falls, 
from  whence  they  are  fliipped  off  for  the  king's  dockyards  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

'  The  harbour  has  from  feven  to  ten  fathoms  water,  with  good 
holding-ground,  and  ai^xcellent  beach  for  landing  goods,  and  grav¬ 
ing  or  repairing  veft'els  of  the  largeft  fize.  Oppofite  to  the  town,  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  harbour,  is  a  fmall  fettlement,  called  Carleton, 
built  and  inhabited  by  the  loyalifts ;  amongft  whom  are  a  confiderable 
number 'of  fhip- carpenters,  whofe  talents  have  already  exerted  them- 
felves  in  building  many  veffels;  whilft  the  large  quantity  of  fine  tim¬ 
ber  on  every  part  of  the  river,  equal  in  goodnefs  to  that  of  New- 
England,  and  almoft  any  other  province  in  America,  is  not  only 
a  proof  of  their  fituation  being  very  properly  chofen,  but  a  fare 
prognoftic  of  the  advantages  which  this  place  derives  from  (hip- 
building. 

‘  To  all  the  above  recited  advantages  may  be  added  the  extent  of 
population,  which  exceeds  ten  thoufand  perfons  of  all  denominations ; 
among  whom  are  leveral  regiments  diftanded  at  the  late  peace,  that 
are  not  only  highly  refpet^able  for  their  numbers  and  their  induftry, 
but  ftill  more  fo,  if  poflible,  from  their  forming  a  very  ftrong  barrier 
to  the  eoleny  againft  the  fubjeds  of  the  Uriited  States.  A  fmall  for¬ 
tification,  called  fort  Howe,  defends  the  town,  but  is  too  inconfider- 
able  to  withftand  a  regular  attack,  being  very  fa^all,  and  entirely 
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dcftitutc  of  outworks.  The  river  has  in  it  a  number  of  iflands,  which, 
even  at  this  time,  afford  pafture  for  a  great  number  of  cattle;  fo  that, 
when  more  land  is  clear^,  a  tar  greater  portion  of  live  flock  will  be 
railed  than  the  inhabitants  can  cpnfume,  the  foil  being  generally 
very  good,  and  capable  of  great  improvement. 

‘Twelve  leagues  further  up  the. Bay  of  Fundy,  E.  N.  E.  from 
St.  John’s  river,  is  a  fmall  fettlement,  belonging  to  the  loyalifts,  called 
Quako.  About  fix  hundred  pcrlbns  are  here,  who  have  very  wifely 
directed  their  attention  to  agriculture,  their  lands  being  generally  ac¬ 
counted  good  ;  whim,  on  the  contrary,  they  have  no  place  fit  to  fhel- 
ter  vcffcls  in,  efpecially  when  louthorly  winds. prevail.  The  timber  of 
all  kinds  is  very  good  ;  and  the  country  abounds  with  game. 

‘  Eleven  leagues  call  from  the  lafi. mentioned  place,  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
^ter  carrying  every  where  in  its  couife  a  great  depth  of  water,  and 
continuiug  .from  fifteen  to  fix  leagues  wide,  is  fuddenly  divided  by 
the  land  into  two  dillinCt  arms,  the  largell  of  which,  called  the  Bafon 
of  Mines,  takes  its  courfe  nearly  due  eaft  for  almofl  eighty  miles,  but 
having  the  rife  and  fail  of  the  tide  continually  incrcafing  as  it  ad¬ 
vances,  fo  as  to  be  equal  to  feventy  feet  perpendicular  at  its  head,  and 
receiving  the  waters  of  feveral  rivers,  which  from  thence  penetrate 
confiderably  into  the  countr>\  All  thefe  rivers  have  fettlements  upon 
them,  the  inhabitants  of  which  amount  to  upwards  of  four  thoufand. 
The  lands  in  the  environs  of  Mines  Bafon  are  very  good,  and  have 
ftore  of  timber,  particularly  on  the  fouth  fide,  and  continue  fo  almoll 
all  the  way  to  Halifax,  from  which  it  is  diftant  upwards  of  forty 
miles.  The  other  head  is  called  Chignedo  Bay,  taking  its  courfe 
N.  E,  from  where  the  feparation  commences,  for  about  fifty  miles, 
receiving  the  waters  of  feveral  rivers  which  - difeharge  themfelves  into 
it,  one  of  them  being  pretty  confiderable,  called  Petudiac, '  where 
about  two  thoufand  loyalills  are  fettled,  and  have  the  appearance  of 
being  a  thriving  colony.  Many  advantages  are  held  out  to  perfons 
that  are  obliged  to  fettle  in  this  province,  whofe  views  are  not  folely 
confined  to  trade,  but  who  wifli  to  attend  to  agriculture,  and  the 
raifing  cattle,  as  moil  of  the  lands  round  the  head  of  the  Bay  are 
very  good,  having  been  formerly  poffeffed  and  cultivated  by  the  an¬ 
cient  French  cclonifts,  diltinguiihed  by  the  name  of  Neutrals,  whofe 
induflry  had  bjcn  crowned  with  a  degree  of  fuccefs  not  always 
equalled,  and  but  feldum  exceeded  by*  the  inhabitants  of  the  fouthern 
colonies;  nor  can  it  be  doubted,  but  that  the  perfons  in  whole 
hands  they  now  are  will  very  fpcedily  render  them  an  objedl  of 
jcalouiy  to  their  New-England  neighbours.  There  is  a  fmall  fort, 
formerly  called  bt.  l.aurcnce, '  and  now  Fort-Cumberland,  built 
upon  the  iilbmus  whicii  joins  the  peniniula  to  the  main  land  ;  and 
though  of  no  great  account  ,at  prefent,  may,  in  a  more  im¬ 
proved  ilate,  be  looked  upon  as  the  key  of  Nova-Scotia  againll  the 
invafion  of  a  land  army/  Returning  from  hence  down  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  to  the  wellward,  there  is  no  harbour  until  nearly  oppofite  to 
St.John’s  River,  when  we  find  Annapolis  Royal,  which  has  one  of 
the  nobleil  harbours  in  the  world,  perfectly  fheitered  from  all  winds, 
the  entrance  into  it  being  between  two  capes,  or  head-lands,  with 
from- twenty  to  thirty  fathoms  water.  Tliis  entrance  is  near  a  mile 
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U’iJc,  and  has  a  ftrong  current,  both  upon  the  ebb  and  flood-tides : 
the  ftiore  at  the  fame  time  being  fo  deep,  that  a  fliip  may  run  her  bow- 
fpritagainft  the  rocks,  and  yet  be  in  ten  dithoms  water.  Immediately 
within  this  ftraight  is  a  large  piece  of  water,  called  Annapolis  Bafon, 

I  capable  of  holding  a  confiderable  number  of  fliips,  with  a  fufticicnt 
;  depth  of  water  lor  veflcls  of  any  fize,  and  at  lead  twenty  miles  in  cir- 
1  cumfercncc,  entirely  (heltercd  from  all  winds.  On  this  bafon  a  very 
j  handfomc  town,  called  Digby,  has  been  built  by  the  loyalids ;  the 
,  fituation  of  it  is  exceedingly  well  chofen,  both  for  the  filheries  and 
i  every  other  kind  of  trade  adapted  to  the  province.  A  fmall  fettlement 
1  is  alfo  forming  at  the  mouth  of.  Bear  River,  near  Digby,  by  fome 
j  Germans,  formerly  belonging  to  the  auxiliary  troops  during  the  war 
^  in  America. 

I  <  From  the  Bafon  to  Annapolis  Royal  it  is  about  twelve  miles,  upon 
i  a  deep  and  narrow  river,  in  which  there  is  a  great  rife  and  fail  of  the 
I  tide.  Both  fides  of  it  are  well  peopled,  and  in  many  places  arc 
1  highly  improved.  A  fmall  ifland,  half  way  between  the  bafon  and 
!  the  town,  may  be  eafily  made  to  command  the  navigation  of  the  river 
>i  entirely,  as  nothing  can  pafs  either  up  or  down  without  going  clofe 
'/j  in  with  it.  Since  the*  arrival  of  the  loyajids,  amounting  to  two  thou- 
fand  five  hundred,  the  town  has  increafed  to. fix  times  its  former  dimen- 
;  Cons,  the  country  about  it  clearing  fad  of  the  woods,  having  received 
||  an  increafe  of  population  unknown  in  any  former  period.  The  raifing 
il  black  cattle  will  probably  be  one  of  their  principal  employments ;  as 
|i  the  inhabitants  who  came  here  prior  to  the  war  not  only  raife  the 
larged  and  bed  cattle  of  any  in  the  province,  but  equal  to  any  in  Ame- 
rica,  except  Rhode-Ifland  and  Connedicut ;  fo  that  they  will  be  able 
I  in  a  little  time,  together  with  the  people  of  St.  John’s  River,  to  raife 
||  all  the  live  dock,  or.  nearly  fo,  that  will  be  wanted  for  the  Wed-lndia 
Ij  market.  The  anchorage  off  the  town  is  very  good,  and  on  the  fide 
'1  next  the  river;  the  fort  which  defends  the  harbour  is  of  fome  confider- 
J  ation,  but  totally  inadequate  to  a  defence  toward  the  land.* . 

I  There  are  feveraj  other  new  fettlements  of  loyalids;  but*  the  prin- 
^cipal  *  is  the  town  of  Shelburne,  built  upon  the  harbour  of  Port« 
gRofeway,  latitude  43"*  47' N.  longitude,  65®  16' W.  from  London, 
M  inhabited  by  a  numerous  colony,  perhaps  the  mod  fo  that  any  nation 
I  can  boad  of  in  modern  times.  The  harbour  is  not  exceeded  by 
^  any  one  in  America  for  goodnefs,  having  every  where  fix  or  feven  fa- 
^  thorns  water  from  the  fea  to  the  town,  the  didance  not  being  more  than 
ijeightmiks,  with  fcarcely  any  current  either  in  or  out;  whild  a  large 
f  iiland  lying  in  the  entrance  Ihuts  it  in  fo  entirely  from  danger,  that  no 
^jVrind  whatever  can  do  the  lead  prejudice  to  fhips  riding  at’anchor. 

'f\  "^The  town  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  larged  in  the  new  world,  con- 

f  ining  almod  three  thoufand  houfes,  regularly  built,  having  fifteen 
rcets  in  right  lines  from  north  to  fouth,  and  thirty  from  ead.co  wed, 
offing  the  former  at  right  angles;  the  number  of  inhabitants  amount- 
g  to  thirteen  thoufand.  Oppofite  to  Shelburne  is  Birch-Town,  pee¬ 
ked  by  the  negroes  from  New-York,  about  fourteen  hundred  in 
^mber,  whofe  iaboufs  have  been  found  extremely  ufeful  to  the 
hite  inhabitants,  dffiefly  in  reducing  very  confidcrably  the  price  of 
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work  and  various  marerials  the  produce  of  the  country.  The  lar3s 
ore  greatly  improved,  and  have  in  feveral  places  produced. fine  cropi 
of  wheat,  barley, ^and  oats,  as  well  as  of  garden  herbs  and  dwarf 
fruits,  as  currants.  See.  The  good  cfFc^ls  of  their  being  pofTelfcd  cf 
^  large  capita]  (hews  iifelf  very  plainly  in  the  great  number  of  fliip 
ping  belonging  to  the  merchants,  nearly  equalling  that  of  Halifax  it 
iclf,  being  at  lead  three  hundred  fail  of  all  forts,  feveral  of  which 
are  employed  in  the  whale  HHiery,  a  flill  greater  number  to  tlic 
VV'clb'fndies,  and  the  reft  in  the  cod  fifhery  upon  the  banks  that 
Upon  the  coaft  of  the  province.  The  pilots,  who  are.  employed  by 
the  Britilh  fleets  in  North- America,  during  the  war,  are  fettled  iipcQ 
the*  harbour  half  way  between  the  Tea  and  the  town.  Governintrit, 
wifely  confidering  how  obnoxious  thefc  men  had  rendered  themfelves 
to'lthe  rebels,  have  nllotled  them  half  pay  during  the  reft  of  their 
lives;  a  meafure  equally  juft  and  neceflary,  moll  of  them  being  for¬ 
merly  poflefl'ed  of  property  in  the  United  States.  No  people  amongil 
the  loyalifts  have  exerted  thcrafelvcs  more  fuccefsfully  than  theyia 
rendering  their  prelent  fituation  comfortable.  All  the  country,  for 
feveral  miles  about,  is  exceedingly  populous,  particularly  upon  Indian- 
River,  five  miles  eaft  of  Port  Rofeway,  noted  for  an  extraordinary 
faimon  filhery,  where  large  tra^s  of  land  are  cleared,  and  produce 
very  good  wheat  and  barley. 

^  *  The  river  itfelf  is  only  fit  for  vefTcls  of  twelve  feet  draft  of  water 
to  enter,  but  has  three  faw -mills  ereiled  upon  it  by  the  new  coloniHr, 
that  are  kept  going  night  and  day  for  the  merchants  at  Port  Kolc 
way,  who  are  conflantly  (hipping  o(F‘  lumber  to  the  Weft-Indies,  bott 
from  thefe  mills  and  two  others  lately  erected  above  Shelburnr 
From  this  place  a  creek  communicates  with  a  large  frefh-water  lak 
feveral  miles  diftant,  the  borders  of  which  are  capable  of  feeding  nn 
mcrous  herds  of  cattle,  and  arc  clothed  w  ith  (ine  woods;  cpnflfting  cf 
birch,  maple,  (pruce,  pine,  and  red  oak:  a  great  many  loyalifts, con 
vinced  of  the  goodnefs  of  the  lands,  are  employed  clearing  the  wooc? 
and  converting  them  into  lumber.  Two  churches  are  built  at  Pc 
•Rofeway,  one  for  the  people  of  the  Prefbyterian  pcrfuafion,  and  t 
other  for  thofe  of  the  Church  of  England.  All  kinds  of  frelh  pr 
vifions  are  tolerably  cheap ;  butcher  meat  being  upon  an  average 
fourpence  per  pound,  and  flour  and  bread  in  proportion.  Many  iai 
wharfs  and  convenient  ftorehoufes  are  ereded  for  landing  and  fecur 
goods;  their  trade,  particularly  to  the  Britifti  Weft-Indies,  having i 
creafed  very'  rapidly  within  the  lail  eighteen  months.  •  Below  t! 
town,  and  upon  the  fame  fide  of  the  haibour,  the  lands,  quite 
to  the  lea,  have  been  divided  into  fifty-acre  lots ;  lb  that  a  vail  nu 
ber  of  velTcls  have  been  built  by  the  proprietors,  chiefly  for  the  nij 
ing  buflnefs,  and  Tome  of  them  as  large  as  to  two  hundred  and  lil 
tons  burthen  ;  (bventy  fail  were  upon  the  flocks  in'Odober  lall;  ^ 
‘it  is  conjedured  that  near  four  hundred  (ail  will  have  been  (inilhed 
this  time,  fince  the  evacuation  of  New- York,  at  this  one  fctclem 
alone.*'  " 

After  defcribitig  the  feveral  new  fettlcments,  and  ft) 
Something  in  palling  of  the  old,  he  pioceeds  tO^’make  meuti 
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of  the  advantage.;  likely  to  arife  from  the  trade  that  can  be 
carried  on,  and  is  now  entered  into,  in  that  part  of  the  world  ; 
particularly  the  whale-trade  at  Halifax,  Fort  Rofeway,  and 
St.John’s  River;  the  cod-fi(hery,  which  does  not  fall  (hort 
annually  of  forty  thoufand  quintals ;  wheat  an  1  flour,  which 
they  will  ere  long  be  able  to  export;  though  at  prefenr,  as 
the  population  has  increafed  fince  the  war  fix  or  feven  times 
piore  than  before,  they  have  not  much. to  fparc;  Junibcr, 
which  on  account  of  the  number  of  faw-mills  ciefled  and 
eretSling  muft  increafe  prodigioufly,  and  from  the  w'oods  of 
this  province,  independent  of  the  forefts  of  Canada,  is  fully 
adequate  to  fupply  the  confumption  of  all  the  Britifli  iflands 
for  fome  ages  to  come ;  befidcs  the  vaft  quantity  of  mafis^' 
ards,  and  fpars,  which  this  country  alFords,  four-fifths  of  the 
and  being’ covered  with  pine-trees,  and  of  courfe  tar,  pitch, 
and  turpentine,  w'hich  thefe  trees  yield.  Furs  are  another  ar¬ 
ticle  of  commerce  they  are  able  to  deal  in  largely,  and  will  be 
more  fo  if  properly  encouraged.  Pearl  and  potafli  is  made  at 
this  time,  by  almoft  every  inhabitant;  iron  ore  is  found  iu 
great  quantities  in  many  places;  their  foil  is' well  adapicd’tol 
the  culture  of  hemp  and  flax  ;  and  their  pit-coal  abounds  w'irh 
fulphur. 

■  After  mentioning  their  trade,  our  author  proceeds  to  their 
government;  nor  does  he  omit  an  account  of  the  force  of  the 
country,  its  climate,  its  feafons,  its  natural  produftions,  its 
animals;  the  animals,  trees,  and  plants,  that  have  been  im¬ 
ported;  the  fifheries,  and  the  native  Indians,  which  now  do 
not  exceed, the  number  of  tw^’clvc  hundred,  and  who,  though 
wandering  about  in  tribes,  have  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  and  are  peaceable,  quiet,  and  docile.  He  accounts 
for  the  decteafe  of  the  number  of  thefe  natives  in  the  following 
manner.  '  , 

‘  Their  numbers,  once  fo  formidable,  are.  now  reduced  to  fuch  a 
ree  as  to  forebode  the  entire  annihilation  of  the  race:  and  it  has 
hen  been^obferved,  with  Arid  truth,  that  thev  are  continually  de- 
encratingand  decreafing  in  all  countries  peopled  by  Europeans.  This 
i  not,  however,  owing  to  wars  among  thcmfelves,  or  with  others  ;  no- 
bing  of  that  kind  having  happened  for  many  years.  It  is  chieHy  to 
e  afcribed  either  to  the  immoderate  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors  of  thu 
'Cry  Worft  kind,  purchafed  of  the  white  people,  or  to  the  intrOdudioii 
f  the  fmall  pox  into  North- America,  which  at  different  periods  has 
oaunitted  dreadful  ravages  amongil  them.  A  final]  dole  of  liquor 
‘ever  fatisfics  them.  They  drink  it  unmixed  until  they  can  drink  no 
and  then  become  literally  mad.  I'his,  from  a  frequent  re pe- 
*‘ion,  enfeebles  and  befots  them,  deadens  and  benumbs  the  nervous 
flyftcm,  and^whilll  it  irritates  weakens  and  deiiroys  the  organs  of  ge- 
‘^^cration,  sa  well  as  thofe  fehtiments  of  afteCtion  and  regard  which 
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mutually  attraft  and  unite  the  fcxcs,  and  of  which  the  Indians  arc 
by  no  means  deditute  when  free  from  a  habit  of  intoxication.  It  ib 
not,  however,  nncommon  to. fee  a  whole  family  carrying  in  their 
faces  the  marks  of  this  brutal  vice,  and  every  mufcle  fixed  in  the 
c^Ijn  ilupidity  of  inebriation.* 

‘.  On  the  whole,,  although  this  Account  of  the  prefent  State 
of-  Nova- Scotia  is  but  a  fhoi  t  one,  it  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
fatisfatfory  one ;  and  thofe  who  delight  in  this  kind  of  reading 
will  not  find  themfelvcs  unentmained. 


Akt.  XVF,  A  Syjiem  of  Surgery^  hy  Benjamin  Bell^  Member  of  the 
Royal  Colleges  of  burgeons  of  Ireland  and  Edinburgh,  i^c.  VoL  IV* 
8vo«  7s. ^  Elliot,  Edinburgh;  Robinfons,  London.  1786. 

This  volume  opens  with  a  fetSfion  of  additional  remarks 
on  difeafes  of  the  eyes,  borrowed  from  a  foreign  oculift, 
who  has  lately  appeared  in  Scotland,  a  Monf.  Jean  Franc^ois 
Pelller,  -  It  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  furgical  reader  to 
fubmit  to  him  an  account  of  the  improvements  propofed  by 
this  new  oculift,  and  of  our  celebrated  author’s  mature  and  fe-. 
cond  thoughts  on  the  furgery  for  the  eye.  We  fliall  doit 
briefly.  ’ " 

Mr.  Bell,  it  appears;  entertains  a  high  opinion  of  M.  Pellier, 
both  for  his  liberal  accomplifhments  and  his  particular  merit 
as^an  oculift.  Pofl'eHinij  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion,'  a  found  judgment,  and  much  experience,  M;  Pellier 
^*jhas  been  enabled  to  fuggeft  improvements  in  the  treatment 
of  almoft  every  difeafe  to  which  the  eyes  are  liable  ;  and  an 
.*‘wuncommon  degree  of  fteadinefs,  conjoined  to  a  quick  eye- 
fight,  give  him  a  command  of  himfelf,  and  a  facility  of  ope- 
rating,  which  is  not  often  attained.” 

'  M.  Pellier. begins  with  a  definition  of  the  cataraft;  adif- 
'eafc.oP  the  -eyes,'  which  of  all  others  renders  life  the  moft 
.dull  and' uncomfortable.  “  A  cataraft  is  a*  morbid  afteSion 
of  the  cryftalline  lens,  producing  different  degrees  of  opa- 
V  city,  either  in  the  lens  itfclf,  in  the  fmall  quantity  of  fluid 
with  which  the  lens  is  furrounded,  or  in  the  capfule  which 
contains  sit.”.  Is  the  learned  oculift  certain  that  the  .various 
opficities  occuFiing  in  parts  Jurrounding  the  cryftalline  lens 
always  originate  from  a  morbid  aftedtion  of  the  lens  ?  It  is 
ixiore  probable,!  that  .the  lirft  .alteration  tending  to  opacity  is 
^madetn  the  capfule;  and  .that  from  the  capfule  it  may  extend 
to  the  contained  parts.  M.  Pellier  himtell  admits,  in  a  fuble- 
'  queiit  page,  .that '.the.  capi It! e  of  the  ctyftalline  .lens  may  be 
"opakc  whilc-the  lens  lemains  tranfparcnc.  .Vide  p.  16.  * 
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We  have  the  varieties  of  the  difeafe  before  the  principal  fpe- 
cies  of  it  have  been  afccrtained.  ‘  , 

“  The  three  principal  varieties  are,  the  true  or  curable  ca- 
tara£i  i  the  mixed  or  doubtful  kind  j  and  the  falfe  or  incur-’ 
“  able.’’  This  general  divilion  requires  explanation.  “  i.Thc 
“  curable,  or  the  true  cataradf,  is  known  by  the  pupil  retaui* 
“  ing  its  natural  power  of  coiitrailing  and  dilating  in  full  per^‘ 
“  fedtion,  while  the  patient  is  at  the  fame  time  able 
‘‘  guifh  the  light  of  a  cajidle,”  &c.  Admitting  this  to  be  aftually 
a  form  of  cataract,  and  that  it  may,  in  a  loofe  way  of  /peak¬ 
ing,  be  confidered  as  a  variety  of  the  difeafe,  the  reader  will 
naturally  a(k,  why  M.  Pellier  Ihould  call  it  the  true 
‘‘  taradl  ?’’  It  is  a  mild  form  of  the  difeafe,  which  may  be  re¬ 
moved  ;  and  for  this. reafon  he  calls  it  ‘‘  true!”  But,  in  pa¬ 
thological  language,  obftinatc,  confirmed  difeafes  aie  deno¬ 
minated  true  ;  while  difeafes,  fo  far  as  they  are  flight,  approaftl 
to  the  nature  of  complaints  which  arc  lefs  real.  “  ^'I'he  ctx^ 
“  rable  cataraft,”  too  !  W e  are  vet  to  learn  that  it  is  curable. 
It  has  hitherto  held  its  ground,  in  fpite  of  mercury,  eledlricityt 
and  potent  hemlock. 

“  2.  The  mixed,  or  doubtful  cataraft,  is  attended  with  a 
weak,  fable  contraSion  and  dilatation  of  the  pupil,,  and 
the  patient  can  fcarcely  diitinguifh  light  from  darknefs.*^ 
Here  the  cataradl  is  called  doubtful,  for  this  odd  rcafon, 
that  the  cryftalline  lcns,  or  its  capfule,  is  certainly  opake,  and 
other  parts  of  the  eye  certainly  difeafed.  But  M.  Pellier  means 
^  doubtful”  in  refpetSl  of  the  event.  If  he  fuppofe®,  as  he 
docs,  that  the  retina  too  is  difeafed,  no  more  need  he  doubt 
of  the  event. — But  this  certain,  ‘‘  doubtful”  cataraft  is  alfo 
“  mixed.”  We  fliould  think  not.  By  fuppofition  it  is  a 
complete,  pure  catara(5I,  though  complicated  with  difeafe  of 
another  part.  -  -  --  .  —  -  •" 

‘‘  3.  In  the  falfe,  or  incurable*  cataraft,  along  with  an 
— ^opake  ftate  of  the  lerjs,  there  is  evidently  a  difeafed  ftate  of 
the.  pupil,  which  remains  immoveable.”  Falfe  here  is  in 
contradiflindiion  to  his  true:  it  is  a  falfe  catara^  becaufe  it  is 
indifputably  real  !  and  falfe,  becaufe  it  cannot  be  removed  with 
any  ho{|e  of  fuccefs  ! 

I'he  next  divifion  of  the  fubjedl  is  more  intelligible,  though 
in  purfuing  it  he  goes  too  much  about  the  lubjedt:  it  compre¬ 
hends  the  different  fpccies  of  the  difeafe.  *  . 

We  give  M.  Pellier  credit  for  the  fpirit-<with  which  he  has 
endeavoured  to  determine,  by  certain  obvious  and  external 
marks,  the  confiftence  of  different  cataradls. Mo  determine  this 
point  .has  hitherto  been  a  defideratum  in  the  forgery  for 
the  eye..  We  think  fome  of  his  conclufions  on  this  fubject 
excellent  \  but  not  fo  original  as  Mr.  Bell  gives  them  out  to 
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be.  What  we  chiefly  regret  is,  that  in  this,  as  in  other  parti 
of, bis  commuiVication  to  Mi.  Bell,  he  is  methodical  without 
jlityifion  ;  and  his  ideas  are  confuled  and'embarraired  ;  though 
itjs  evident  he  has  made  obfervations  in  his  practice.  On 
this  a'  count,  we  think  it  right  to  ftate  his  diagnoftic  obferva- 
tirns’on  cataraft  To  as  that  they  may  be  eafily  underftood  ; 
aiid,  for. this  end  we  fhall  merely  difengage  them  from  the 
confufed  order  in  which  he  has  entangled  them. 

o^ten  happens  that  the  lens  *  alone  is  alredled  with  catarafl ; 
ahdjin  foine  inllajpces  caiarads  appear  to  proceed  from  a  partial  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  lens,  fmall  opake  fpots  being  obferved  in  it,  while  the 
red  remains  found/ 

•*  *  Sometimes  t  the  capfulc  alone  of  the  lens  is  opake ;  if  the  ante- 
rior  parr  of  it  only  is  dileafed,  it  appears  to  be  remarkably  white,  and 
to  be  placed  very  contiguous  to  the  iris ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  if 
the*  jrcllcrior  part  of  it  only  is  affeded,  it  is  commonly  of  a  grey  co¬ 
lour,  and  the  opacity  appears  to  be  deeply  feated.’ 

•-^Sometimes  both  the  body  of  the  lens  and  its  capfule  are  opake.’ 

‘  A  firm  J  catarad  is  generally  of  a  brown  colour,  yjpcaring.di- 
fcdly  behind  the  iris,  and  not  fo  deep  as  the  lens  is  ufually  placed ; 
and  the  pupil  dilates,  and  contrads  very. (lowly.  In  grown  perfons 
^vhiie  cat.arads  are  generally  of  a  cheefy  confillence.’ 

•  *  A  thin  fluid  catarad^is  for  the  moll  part  of  a  creani  colour:  but 
in  that  variety  of  the  dileafe  which  is  obferved  in  children  at  bhth, 
alihough  it  is  always  fluid,  the  colour  is  almofl  always  of  a  milk  white. 
In  the  fluid  catarad ‘the  globe  of  the  eye,  for  the  moll  part,  appears 
full,  and  fdmtwhat  ^  larger  than  ufual.’ 

;  ■*  When  the  catarad  Us  of  a  yellow  colour,  a  fmall  portion  of  the 
lens  commonly  remains, hard,  the  rell  of  itt  being  diflblved  into  a  thin 
-ti’aniparcnc  fluid.’ \  ^ 

Thefe  obfervations,'  vec  prefume,  are  deduced  frorh  an  exaft 
’and  repeated  coinparifon  of  extrailed  cataracls  with  the  ap¬ 
pearances  of  the  eye  before  extrailion  ;  they  are  the  belt  wc 
have  met  with.  ,  ’  :  ” 

Let  us  next  coriGder  the  operation  of  extradion,  as  amended 
'by  M.  Peliier’s  improvements,  and  farther  explained  by  Mr; 
Beirs' additional  remarks.  ' 

*  ‘  M.  PcIIicr  always  confiders  the  operation  as  proper  when  the  opa¬ 
city  has  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  deprive  the  patient  ol  fight ;  when  it  ii 
not  complicated  with  fome' other  incurable  difeafej  and  when  the 
habit/  of  body  is  good.’ 

‘  He  always  prefers  the  method  of  cure  by  extra^ion,  excepting  in 
a  few  cafes  where  the  *  pupil  is  extremely  fmall,  when  he  operates  by 
depreliionl’ 

- r..— - - - - - - - 

*  Vide  ^Remarks  on  the  Cataradl,  by  Mr.  Pott. 

t  Vide  Mr.  Pott’s  Work?.  %  ibid.  J  Ibid. 
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,  M.  Pellier’s  operation  is  deferibeJ  by  Mr.  Bell,  but  in  a 
prolix,  embarralled  manner.  Suffice  it  here  to  alTert,  that  in 
general  It  differs  not  effcntially  from  that  ,pra£ti fed  by  other 
opulifts^  refuted  dextrous  in  extracting  tl^  cataraCt.  VVe 
cannot  help ^ doubling,  whether  all  his  Innovations  be  im¬ 
provements.  Some  of  them,  we  fhould  imagine,  are  trivial ; 
as  w^^herc  he  propofes  to  turn  the  patient’s  fide,  during 
the  operation,  towards  a  clear  light.  The  ufual  pofit^ion, 
in  which  the  patient  fronts  the  light,  would  feem  to  be  mdre 
hbndy  for  the  operator.  Befides,  it  feems  injudicious  to  advife 
a.  clear  light :  the  light  (hould  not  be  abfolutely  clear,  but  a 
diminiflied  clear  liiiht,  without  dare.  Others  of  his  altci-- 
ations,  we  arc  obliged  to  fay,  betray  a  difpolition  to  charlatan- 
ifm  ;  as  wHere  he  has  made  his  friend  Mr.  Bell  believe  that 
when  the  point  of  the  knif^  conics  oppofite  to  the  pupil, 
the  .capfule  of  the  lens  is  to  be  divided,  he  has  arrived  at 
‘‘  fuch  dexterity  in  his  operation,  that  he  plunges  the  point  of 
‘‘  the. knife  through  the  pupil  into  the  lens,  and,  withdrawing 
it  geiuiy,  he  carries  the  point  of  it  forward  to  the  oppoficc 
‘‘  fide  of  the  eye,  and  finishes  the  operation  in  the  ufual  way.” 
This  we  can  haidly  believe  to  be  practicable;  for,  by  luppofi- 
tion,  when  he  ules  the  knife  to  divide  the  capfule,  it  is  (till 
engaged  in, the  lateral  part  of  the  cornea,  which  muft  hinder 
it  from  being  plunged  through  the  pupil  in  thedireClion  of  the 
axis  of  the  eye.  if,  at  this  ftep  of  the  operation,  he  ihould 
plunge,  as  he  expreffes  himfelf,  the  knife  into  the  lens,  we 
are  atraid  he  would  at  the  fame  time  dip  it. into  the  iris. 

One  alteration  in  the  furgery  of  cataraCls  propofed  by  M.Pcl- 
lier,  we  hope,  will  turn  out  to  be  a  real  improvement :  it  is 
this  ;  not  indiferiminately  to  divide  the  capfule,  as  if  that  were 
a  ftep  in  the  operation  as  conftant  as  applying  the  tourniquet 
in  amputations ;  but,  in  certain  cafes,  to  extraCl  the  lens,  the 
furrouncling  moifture,  the  capfufe,  and  all  of  them  entire.' 
The  cafes  pointed  out  by  M.  Pellier  as  requiring  this  total 
extraction  are,  where,  along  with  a  loft  or  fluid  catafaCt, 
there  is  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  any  part  of  the  capfule  is 
“  opakc ;  or  even  w  here  the  capful^  alone.is  fuppoftd  to  be 
difeafed.”  In  thefe  “  he  carefully  avoids  opening  or  burft- 
“  ing  the  capfule  in  the  courfe  of  the  operation  :  in  either  of 
thefe  events f  he  adds,  it  would  be ^  with  difficulty  ^ex- 
“  traded.  He  therefore,  by  flow,  gradual  preffure  on  the  eye- 
**  ball  with  the  flat  end  of  the  infriument  named  a  curette, 
“  W'hich  is  placed  immediately  above  the  tarfus  of  the  upper  eyp- 
lid^  forces  out  the  lens  contained,  as  he  imagines,  in  its  cap- 
fule  or  cyft :  anJ  he  docs  it,  he  fay«,  in  every  iuftance, 
‘‘  without  forcing  out  any  part  of  the  vitreous  humour.  In 
“  feme  cafes,  how’ever,  he  finds  It  neccffary  to  introduce  the 
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“  cnJ  of  the  Curette  through  the  pupil,  and  to  fepatatc  the 
‘^.capfulc  of  the^cns  from  the  contiguous  parts.”  If  M;Pcl- 
licrt  whenever  hetpleafes,  aflually  extracts  the  capfule  entire, 
inclofing  the  catarskif,  it  would  feem  to  be  a  dexterity  worthy 
of  imitation,'  as  it- is  a  certain  way  of  getting  rid*  of  *  an  opalce 
ca(>ftile»  dIswo  doubt5,  however, -arife  refpefting  this  pro- 
pofed  amettdment.  Firft,  were  it  pradllcabJe,  is  it  neceffary  ? 
Surgeons  of  experience,  Mr.  Pott*  particularly,  inform  usj'that 
provided  injury  enough  be  done  to  the  capfule  in  the  operation, 
it  wiU' afterwards  be  certainly  removed  by  abforption  out  of 
the  way  of  vifion.  The  other  doubt  is,  whether  the  thing 
can  be  faftly  done  ?  Mr.  Bell  thinks  not ;  and  argues,  that 
thifre  muft  be  a  deception  in  this  particular  operation.  '  With- 
ti^t  arrogance,  we  may  interpofe  this  opinion,  thSt  if'the 
thin^  has  been  done,  reafoning  againft  its  pradlicability  mult 
fail.  We  think-  it  pradticable,  becaufe  the  caplule  of  the  cryftal- 
line  lens  in  the  human  eye  poflefl'cs  confiderablc  force  .of  cohe- 
fion  j  and  we  naturally  conclude,  that  under  difeafe^ahd 
thickening  it  m^y  poUlfs  fiill  more,  enough  at  leaft  to  fuflain 
both  the  weight  of  a  blunt  inftrument  carried  round  it  to 
brfi^k  the  adhefions  and  expulfive  prelTure  on  the  globe  of  the 
eye,  and  yet  not  be  ruptured.  The  coofiderable  ftrength  of 
the  capfule  of  the  cryflaflline  lens  is  often  an  untoward  circum- 
ftjnce  jn  extractions  attempted  without  dividing  that  capfule 
before  making  the  preirurc;  for  when  preflure  is  applied,  the 
caplule,  in  this  cafe,  is  not  apt  to  give  way  till  the  vitreous 
humour  is  difturbed-:  and  fometimes  lens  and  vitreous  humour 
leap  out  together.  The  Glafgow  furgC'  ns,  as  Mr.  Bell  infmu- 
at^s,  bear  witnefs  that  M.  Pellier  did  aClually  extraCt  the  capfule 
eittir^f.  'J  his  teftimony  Mr.  Bell  oppofes,  by  faying,  that 
where  praCtitione:s  have  imagined  the  capfule  has  been  e>- 
‘*^tr^Cted  entire,  they  have  been  deceived  by  the  lens  being 
enveloped  with  a  preternatural  bag  or  cyft,  ’  formed  per- 
haps  by  an  inflammatory  exudation  from  the  internal  fur- 
‘\facc  of  the  capfula;”  Here  we  cannot  help  being  fomewhat 
-  fi^rprifed  to  find  our  author  fporting  a  groundlefs  hypolhefis 
agijnft  a  faCf  fupported  by  the  leftimony  of  competent  judges. 
\Vnat‘proof  has. Mr.  Bell  oft'ered  that  the  furrounding  cyft  in 
tnat  operation  was  not  the  original  capfule,  but  one  formed 
uii  fer  inflammation  V  He  fays,  llut  in  one  cafe,  where 
fee  fred  to  have  extiaCled  the  capfule  entire,  a  frefli 
.  cvp4c'\(y  axofe  in  the. old  fite  of  the  cryftallinc.”  But  this 
mighV,i%»  without  ouf  fuppofing  that  return  of  opacity  to  be 
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♦  Vide^oti^  Work^,  Vo!.  IIJ. 

•f  Bara»  Wen -tel  dexteroufly  eflcCled  the  fame  ttiing  in  London, 
aooui  fix  weeks  ago  j  :  ..  *:  «  .  '* 
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inherent  in  the  capfule.  One  fuppofition  is  as  good  as  another:  * 
pcihaps 'it  was  the  anterior  part  of  the  mcmbrana  yitrcaithat 
becanrie  afterwards  opake.  Of  let  it  be  admitted;  as  Mr/  Bell, 
would  have  it^  that  it  was  merely  a  new  cvft,  formed  bjr  lit-* 
flammation,  that  was  extracted  ;  the  loolening  and  preffing 
out  this  opake  eyft,  containing  the  cataract,  is  a. piece  of  dex«* 
terity  that  may  tend  to  improve  this  branch  of  furgery.  ^  . 

•  One  deviation' more  from  the  common  routine  of  extra^otl- 
worihy  of  notice  is,  that  “  when  the  cataract  is  fluid  without' 
“  opacity  of  the  capfule,  inftead  of  making  an  opening  into  thO* 

cornea  of  the  ufual  fize,  he  introduces  a  ^fharp-pofnttd 
“  knife,  fomewhat  convex  on  the  back,  into  the  inferior  patt 
“  of  the  cornea,  at  a  proper  diftance  from  the  iris ;  and  hav^' 
“  ing.made  an  incifion,  the  tenth  of  an  inch  in ’length,  he 

pufhes  the  point  of  the  inftrument  upwards  till  it  comes  oppo- 
‘‘  fue*  to  the  pupil,  when  he  carries  it  cautioufly  on  till  it 
“  reaches  the  lens’*.  •  .  in  one  word,  he  punftures  the  capfule,* 
and  difeharges  the  opake  fluid  without  any  farther  operation. 

M.  Pellier,  among  other  copious  inftrutSions  in  difeafes  of  the 
eyes,  delivers  his  ideas  refpedting  the  proper  preparation  of  the 
patient.  We  cannot  approve  of  the  purging,  bleeding,  and' 
half  ftarving  the  fubjedt  to  be  operated  on,  which  he  recom¬ 
mends  j'  being  afraid  that  fuch  an  exhaufting,  debilitating 
courfe,  may  alter  the  conftitution,  and  difpofe  it  to  inflam¬ 
mation,  which  otherwife  might  not  have  arifen.  With  fub-‘ 
raiffion  to  Mr.  Bell’s  judgment,  we  fhould  think  that  perfeft, 
unaltered  health,  is  the  fureft  prefervative  againft  inflam¬ 
mation. 

His  treatment  of  the  patient  after  the  operation  is  neither 
founded  upon  any  exaft  principles  of  phyfic,  nor  does  it  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  adopted  from  experience  of  its  comparative  advan¬ 
tages.  In  fome  inftances,  it  is  trite  and  inert;  in  others, 
doubtful  j  and  fome  parts  pf  it,  we  apprehend,  are  hurtful.  We 
beg  the  reader  to  confider,  at  his  Icifure,  M.  Pellier’s  bags  of 
wool;  his  V.  S.  repeated  foon  after  the  operation  ;* the  low 
diet  .ordered  for  the  patient ;  the  repetition  of  the  blood-, 
letting ; ,  his.camphire  and.  fafFron,  &c.  Without  reafoning  oa 
the  matter,  it  appears  that  his  treatment  is  not  effedfual  ia 
obviating  inflammation  ;  for,  by)the  account  given  of  his  prac¬ 
tice,  his  patients  undergo  dreadful  inflammations  of  the  eye 
after  his  operation:  and  it  is  furprifing,  when  we "  admit  thefe 
inflammations have  been  fo  violent  in  their  degree,  and’To 
unlucky  in  fome  immediate  confequences,  that  his  patients  ge¬ 
nerally  recover  their  fight,  as  Mr.  Bell  fays  they  do. - - 

Throughout  this  communication  of  M.  Pcllier's, ‘Wc  arc 
lorry  to  find,*  not  only  an  afte£biion  of  logical  method^  with¬ 
out  correfponding  precifion  in  his  conceptions,  but  ah  unne- 
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cefiary  paradfc  of  new  •  terms  applied  to  ideas  kn<>wn  and  re¬ 
ceived.  V\\%  •  ca1ara6le  Jecondaire  exprefles'-no  new  fpccies  of 
Cfitara(9‘;  the  cyltlc  cataract,  in  the  fenfc  he  ufes  the  word,  is 
barbarous  and  incorrect :  the  hydatid  catara^l.Js  ^.learned  ex- 
|]^€ffion,  but  by  him  mifapplied  :  why  not  latherjay,  the  fluid  • 
catkrp^  muft  be, an  invcjitqr  of  new.inttruments  5. 

and  this^ merit  he  aims  at  by, applying  new. names  toold  inftru-* 
menrs  :  ib  he  gives  us  his  curette^  which  is.a.fcoop;  and  his 
d/JotsmCf  whiph  may  be  called  in  Engliih  a  fpring-lancev-ior 
ihe  at  bed -lancet.  Both  inflrunicnts  have  been  knovv’n  in  fiirgery 
before  M.'Pelliei/s  time:  he  may  have  aitcred  the  form  of  a 
handle,  or  fume  trifling  parts  ^  but  that  is  no  reafon  for  altering 
known  and.  fcftabiHhed  names.  ^  . 

.  Upon  the  whole,  M..PcllierV  m^rit.  chiefly  conlifts  .in- his 
drfcriminauon  of  cataracts, -andr his  dexterity;,  in*  operating. 
1^  tbefe  rcfpecls  we  agree  with.  Mr.  BellJn’thinknig  highly,  of 
his  abilities.  .  But  Mr.  Bell  has  been  vvanting  .in  live  refpect’ 
due  to  the  public,  in  fwelling  this  volun^e  .with  *fo' long  a  f’c** 
tipn  of  altmanncr  of  remarks  by  M.  Jean  Francois  Peliierl 

We  would  confider  the  remaining  part  of  the  volume  - in 
tjnec  points  of  view  :  1.  As  cont.dning  anaton.ical  deferiptions 
cif  the  parl^  .fu^edted  to  .the  furgery  the  author  propofes. 
2.^  As  exhibiting. the  prefent  improvements  of  the  furgery  de¬ 
livered  in  the;  relt  of  this,  volume.  3.  As  a  i>ieve  ;of  literary 
compofition  on  furgical  fubjedts.  '  -  / 

1.  Of  the  anatomical  pait.  We  (hall  quote  the  anato- 

mlcal  d^cripticn  pf  the^n.ofe  and  fauces*'  as  a.  fpeciinen. 

•  A  minute  defcriptlon  of  thefe  parts  is  not  neceflfary  for  our  pur- 

pofc;  but  a  few  remarks  upon.'thein  gencial  form  and  ftru£lure  may 
lerve  in  feme  mcafure  to  elucidate  the  nature  of  thofe  difcaies.to  which 
they  are  liable.,^  ,  ,  ..  ,  . 

•  The  external  prominent  part  of  the  nofe  is  chiefly  coippofcd  of 

Konce  and  cartilages,, which  ferve  to  proted  the  more  ceep>feated 
parts  of  the  organ,  of  fmell,  and  to  foi  ui  a  kind  of  vaulted  paflhge  for 
the  air  to  the  throat:  . 

'  *  This  pafTage;  divided  by  tlie'fcptum  nafi,  forms  the  noftjils, 
which  €  A  tend  aVitiOi^  in  a  horizontal  diredlion  from  the  fuperior  part  of 
the  upper  lip  backwards  to  the  pharynx,  where  they  terminate  above 
the  velum  pendulum  paloti.  ..  j  .  .  :  - 

.  /  [i  he  iuperior  and  lateral  parts  of  the  aich  of  the  nofe  are  formed 
by  the  naiai  procefs  of  the  os  frontis— by.  the  two  ofTa  nafi^by  the 
ofla  unguis^. and  by  an  extenflve  ptpeeis  from,  each  ot  the  ofla  maxil- 
laria,  10  w  hlch  the  cartilaginous  alse  of  the  nofe,  covered  by  the  com¬ 
mon  tc^ntepts^.  are  immediately  attached.  . 

•  The  feptuqi  narluai  is  formed  by  the  nafal  procefs  of  the  ethmoid 
bone— bjf.  the  vomer — by  the  middle  cartilage  of  the  nofe— and  by 
the  Ipmou^prcccfle^  of  the  palate  and  maxillary  bones. 
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.  f  The » under  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  nofe  is  anteriorly,  bounded 
by  a  kind  of  horizontal  procefs  of  the^ofla  maxillaria ; ,  and  backwards 
by  a  procefs  of  a  fimilar  form  from  each  of  the  oiTa  palati.  The 
fphenoid  and  ethmoid  bones  form  the  boundaries  of  the  pollcrior  part 
of  the  nares.^ 

‘  Towards  the  upper  part  of  the  nofe  we  meet  with  a  very  beauti« 
ful  contrivance  of  Nature  for  enlarging  the  organ  of  fmell.  ^  In  the 
fuperior  part  of  each  nollrib  oppofite  to  the  feptum,  we  find  a  fpongy^ 
cellular  produdion  of  bone,  proceeding  from  the  os  ethmoides,  which, 
from  their  form,  texture,  and  fituation,  are  termed  concha,  oiTa  fpoQ-‘ 
giofa,  or  oiTa  turbinata  fuj^riora :  and  beneath  thefe,  onr  the  fame  fide 
^f  the  noilrils,  are  two  bodies  of  a  fimilar  texture,  'which  have 
likewife  been  fuppofed  to  be  produdions  of  the  ethmoid « bone,  but 
of  which  there  is  no  evidence.  Thefe,  from  their  fituation,  are 
termed  oiTa  fpongiofa  inferiora.  In  fome  inilances,  two,  and  even 
three,  fmall  bones  of  this  kind  have  been  met  with  in  each  noilril  i  buc 
this  is  not  a  frequent  occurrence.  . , 

‘  Thefe  bodies  being  prominent,  and  even*  fomewhat  irregular  on 
^heir  fur  faces,  give  the  noilrils  a  winding,  or  even  a  crooked  appear¬ 
ance  :  but  every  praditioner  ihould  know  that  they  are  fo  in  appear¬ 
ance  only;  infomuch  that  a  common  probe  may  be  pafled  aimoll  in  a 
ilraight  line  from  the  external  nares  to  the  throat. 

*  We  meet  with  feveral  openings  which  terminate  in  the  noilrils, 
&me  of  which  it  is  material  for  furgeons  to  be  ^acquainted  with ; 
viz.  the  dudus  inciforii,  which  commence  at  the  under  and  back  part 
of,  the  noilrils,  and  terminate  behind  the  dentes  inciiivi  of  the  upper 
jaw ;  the  finufes  of  the  fphenoid  and  frontal  bones,  which  both  open 
into. the  upper  paft  of  the*  nares;  the  iinus  of  each  maxillary  bone, 
commoiily ,  termed  the  antrum  maxillare,  or  high  morianum,  which 
opens  into  the  nofe  between  the  upper  and  under  oiTa  fpongiofa  of  the 
fame  fide ;  and,  lailly,  the  duds  of  the  lachrymal  facs,  which  we 
have  formcrly^had  occafion  to  deferibe,  and  which  terminate  on  each 
fide  immediately  beneath  the  os  fpongiofum  inferius.  * 

‘  All  the  cavity  of  the  noilrils ;  the  different  finufes  wc  have  men¬ 
tioned,  as  well. as  the  pailkgcs  leading- to  them;  the  whole  furfacet 
'of  the  oiTa  fpongiofa,  and  even  the  fauces,  are  covered  or  lined ’with 
a  thick,  foft  membrane,  which,  from  its  affording  a  plentiful  fccretion 
of  mucus,  is  commonly  termed  membrana  pituitaria,  or  membrana 
Schneidcri,  from  Schneider,*  the  lirll’ anatom  ill  who  gave  an  accurate 
defeription  of  it.  •  /  •  *  - 

*  *  This  mi^nlbranc  appears  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  cuticle.  '  To¬ 
wards  the  external  pares;  near  to  its  connexion  with  the  epidermis,  it 
is' exceed in^y  thin  ;  but  as  it  proceeds  backward  upon  the  feptum 
nail  and  on  the  'offa  fpongiofa,  it  acquires  a  coniiderable  degree  of 
thicknefs ;  and  again  becomes  thin  as  it  proceeds  to  line  the  different 
finufes.'  :  *  ' 

‘  The  cavity  of  the  nofe,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  is  fepa- 
rated  from  the  mouth  by  a  plate  of  bone,  formed  by  a  procefs  from 
each  of  the  ofla  inaxillaria,  and  by  the.offa  palati.  To  the  poflerior 
edge  of  the  lafl>mentioned  bePe  there  is  a  firm  membrane  conneded, 
termed  the  velum,  or  valvuia  palati,  formed  by  a  jiintlion  of  the 
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common  membrane  of  tl^c  mooth,  with  a  contmnatroh  of  tbr  mem-. 
KraiUI  Schneiiieii,  together  with  fc\'cra!  mufcular  fafciculi,  intended 
fo9  the  fiTOtion  of  this  and  the  domigaous*  parts.  .  This  membrane,  zs 
it  t>ack  ^rom  the  plUte,  falh  down  and’ terminates  in  the 

svoia imorediatety  above  the  root  of  the  tongue;  by  which  it  is  not 
iMiIy  well  for  preventing  the  food,  during  mhfticatk)n  and  de- 
HlatUieD,  from  pafling.up  to  the  nofe,  but  for  con^'eying  backwards  to 
tbepbarynx  ail  fuch  part?  of  the  mucus  furnifhed  by  the  membrane  of 
ike  noic  and  contiguous  ilnu/es  as  are  not  dikha.ged  by  the  external 
sares, 

■  •  Om  tack  fide  of  the  throat,  at  the  termi natron  of  the  velum  pen- 
dbhsm  pala<9^  there  is  fituated  a  prominent  glandular  fubftance,  com¬ 
monly  terioed  the  amygdalat,  or  almonds  *of  the  car.  They  are  na- 
•Mllyof  a  foft,  yielding  texture;  and  in  general  they  have  excava- 
Mos,  of  diflPeretK  degrees  of  deepnefs,  on  various  parts”  of  their  external 
finfoceS)  whkh,  by  thefe  irot  acquainted  with  the  ufuaP  appearance 
cf  til cle  parts,  are  often  millakcn  for  ulceratlorts.  On  looking  farther 
im  the  throat,  aiong  the  courfe  of  the  tongue,  a  vtbin,  elaiHc,  car- 
i3agiiH)as  b(>dy  is  observed,  termed  epiglottis,  which  is  fo  placed  as  to 
freven^  the  food  from  tailing  into  the  trachea  in  its  pafEige  from  the 
the  pharynx,  a  wide  capacious  bag,  which  terminates  in  the 
irfophagus,  and  occupies  all  rfjat  part  of  the  throat  which  is  leen  on 
looking  into  the  mouth. 

*  From  this  defeription  it  is  evident,  that  the  pharynx  is  furnifhed 
wtik  icreral*  openings  or  outlets.  Bdow,  it  terminates  in  the  cefo- 
pkagus;  anteriorly,  it  communicates  dircdly  with*  the  meuth;  and 
kom  the  lirpcrior  part  of  the  bag  it  has  a  free,  dired  communication 
nkh  the  polkrtor  openings  of  the  nolbrils.* 

**  The  external,  prominent  part  of  the  nofe  is  chiefly  com- 
p^ed  of  hones  .and  cartilages,  vi'bii  h  ferve  to  proteft.^the 
more  dccp-feaited  parts  of  the  organ  of  fmell.*’~‘^  The 
**  more  cieep-feated,”  is  an  expreffion  which  explains  nothing  : 
fhr  [^nrts  proOe^d  by  the  external  fabric  of  bones  and  carti¬ 
lages  ai^c  neceffanly  m^>re  deep  feated.  What -furgeon  Bell 
iheans  is,  the  more  tender  and  delicate  parts  of  the  organ  of 
frr'.dl.  Neither  is  it  very  correil  to  infinuate  that  the  external 
fabric  of  the  nofc  is  “  part  of  the  organ  of  fmell. **  As  the 
great  double,  regular,  winding,  nafal  cavity  is  the  field  of  the 
iurgciy  he  is  going  next  to  explain,  we  expcdl/d  he  would 
h.ive  deiCcribed  it,  and  determined  its  extent,  form,  and  di- 
^  which  if  be  had  done  at  once,  and  in  a  rin)ple  com¬ 
prehensive  manner,  little  more  would  have  been  neceflary. 
iiHtead  of*  which,  w.e  havc.a  minute,  extremely  perplexed,  dif* 
jointai  "defeription,  not  abfolutely  of  the  great  nafal  cavity, 
but  rather  of  parts  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 

Fieft,  he  mentions  the  bottom  of  this  double  cavity;  and,  in 
an  urmfual  acceptation  of  the  term,  calls*  it  the  noftrils. 
fvofttils,*  ill.  vulgar  acceptation,  denotes  the  £reat  external 
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holes. of  the  cavity,  and  fometimes  the  whole  cavity  itfelf- 
However,  it  is  haidly  as  yet  a  teim  in  anatomy;  for anato-' 
nxifts,  tor  the  fake  of  precifion,  diitinguifh  the  n  a  lies  <  internet- 
or  cavity  of  the  nofe,  from  the  nares  externsc,  or.  holes  of  that 
cavity.  At  any  rate,  it  is  peculiar  to  the  ingenious  atitkor.of 
this  work*  to  reftriif  the  word  noftrils  to  denote  merely  the 
bottom  of  the  nafal  cavity.  Vide  p.64. — He  injudicioully'ie- 
parates  the  defciiption  of  the  upper,  lateral,  and  antcri6r  parts' 
of  the  cavity  of  the  ivofe  from  that  of  the  bottom :  nor  does 
he  deferibe  thefe  otherwife  than  by  an  awkward  implication  ; 
for  it  is  only  the  bones  and  cartilages,  forming  the  anterior 
part  of  the  great  nafal  arch,  that  he  enumerates.  Had  the 
whole  extent  and  circumfeription  of  \this  cavity  been  in  hb 
Blind,  he  would  not  have  omitted  tlie  cubiform  procefs  of 
the  ethmoid  bone,  which  bounds  it  above ;  nor  the  cells  of 
the  labyrinth  of  the  fame  bone,  which  bound  it  laterally  at 
the  internal  canthus  of  the  eye ;  and  on  which  part  of  the 
os  unguis  is  placed.  His  terms,  too,  are  unufual,  and  fo  far 
give  trouble  to  the  young  furgical  reader.  Why,  for 
example,  ihould  he  call  the  nafal  procefs  of  the  fuperior  max¬ 
illary  bone  an  extenfive  procefs?  It  is  not  extenfive,  but 
long  and  narrow. 

Th'e  defeription  of  the  feptum  narium.js  not'finiflied  as  it 
ought  to  be,  with  a  tacit  allufion  to  fituation  and  cohnedHon  j 
it  is  no  more  than  an  inaccurate  nomenclature  of  the  parts 
which  enter  its  fabric. 

He  returns,  after  firft  deferibing  the  lower  part  of  the  nafal 
cavity  under  the  name  of  noftrils,  then  contemplating  the  ex¬ 
terior  fabric  of  the  ndfe,  and  in  the  third  place  enumerating 
,  the  piew  which  form  th^feptum  narium,  to  a  further,  con- 
fider’atlon  of  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  of  the  nofe.  **  T  he 
“  under  of  the  cavity  of  the  nofe  is  anteriorly  bounded  by 
a  kind  of  horizontal  procefs  of  the  ofla  maxillaria  ;  and 
backwards  by  a  procefs  of  a  fimilar  form  from  each  of  the 
ofla'palati.'*  No  form  of  any  procefs  has  been  mentioned 
before  ;  yet  Mr.  Bell  refers  to  a  fimilar  form.” 

The  fphenoid  and  ethmoid  bones  form  the  boundaries  of 
the  pofterior  part  of  the  nares  not  accurately  conceived. 
The  ingenious  furgeon  next  adverts  to  the  dlTa  tuibinata: 
they  are' deferibed  in  a  confufed  manner;  for  can  the  reader 
underft;tnd '  this  defeription?  “  In  the  fuperior  part  of  each 
noftril;^(vid.  fup^ra)  oppbfite  to  the  feptum,  we  find  a  fpon^y, 
‘''  cellular  produ&ion  of  bone,  which  from  their  tex¬ 

ture,  and  fituation,  are  termed  conchje,  &c.  Beneath  thefe, 
jetme  ftde  of  the  noftrils,  huo  bodies  of  zl  fimilar 
texture,”  &c.  ’‘ We  would  beg  leave'  to  be  of  a  different 
opiilidn  iefpecling  the  ufe  of  the  ofTi  turbinata*;  and  with 
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fome  late  phyfiologifts  to  conclude,  that  they  are  placed  In 
the  naial  cavity,  not  fo-much  for  enlarging  the  organ  of  fmcll, 
as  for  the  fake  cf  being  an  obftaclc  to  the^afeent  of  odorous, 
particles,  that  thefe  may  (Irike  with  Itronger  impreflion  on, 
the  ultimate  branches  of  the  olfactory  nerve;-  Thus  they  in- 
creafe  the  power  rather  than  enlarge  the  extent  of  the  organ. 
Mr.  Bcli  fuppofts  them  “  a  contrivance  for  enlarging  the  or- 
gan  of.  fmcll.’* 

He  proceeds.  Thefe  bodies  (the  ofla  turbinata  fuperiora 
and  inferiora)  being  prominent,  and  even  fomewhat  irre- 
gular,  on  their  furtace,  give  the  nollrils  a  winding,  or  even 
a  crooked,  appearance.  But  every  pradtitioner  Ihould  know 
“  that  they  are  fo  iii  appearance  only  ;  infomuch  that  a  com-* 
mon  probe  may  be  paffed  almoft  in  a  ftraight  line  from  the 
external  nares  to  the  throat.’* 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  paragraph  ?  The  noftrils  are 
taken  for  the  nafal  cavity  ;  becaufc,  Mr.  Bell  fays,  the  offa  tur¬ 
binata  fuperiora  and  inferiora  are  placed  in  it.  This  cavity  is 
winding,  or  even  crooked,**  as  indeed  it  is,  in  a  remarkable 
and  beautiful  degree :  but  though  the  internal  furfacc  of  the 
cavity  be  a£fually  winding  and  uneven,  and  expreffed  to  be 
fo,  it  is,  in  the  fame  propoiition,  faid  not  to  be  winding  and 
uneven !  "  ... 

Pleafed  with  his  owm  accuracy,  Mr.  Bell  infinuates  ig¬ 
norance  in  other  praditioners.  “  But  every  praftitioner 
fliould  know,  that  they  (the  noftrils)  are  fo  in  appearance 
‘‘  only.**  Moft  pradtitioners,  wc  prefume,  have  as  juft  ideas 
of  this  fubjedt  as  Mh  Bell  has. 

The  account  our  author  gives  of  the  acceflbry  cavities  com? 
fiiunicating  with  the  great  double  nafal  cavity,  is  dark  and 
confiifed.  He  calls  the  frontal  and  fphenoidal  fenufes,  and 
the  antrum  maxillare,  all  openings.  If  thefe  are  properly  de¬ 
nominated  openings,  then  openings  muft  have  other  openings; 
which. to  be  fure  is  not  very  ablurd.  But  the  ufual  names, 
viz.  finufes,  or  acceflbry  cavities,  would  have  been  more  ex- 
adl.  Thefe  finufes  have  their  refpedlive  openings. 

What  Mr.  Bell  fays  of  the  membranes  Schneideri  is  fuffi- 
,ciently  plain  and  exadl :  perhaps' there  was  no  occafion  for  it ; 
but,  in  our  opinion,  he  might  have  mentioned  the  diftribution 
of  the  olfadlory  nerve  in  this  membrane ;  fince  that  nerve  is, 
as  it  were,  the  divinity  of  the  temple;  that  fof^hich  the  bony 
.  arch  of  the  nofe  is  built  up,. and  the  petuitary  membrane  ex¬ 
tended  over  the  cavity;  and  fince.  it /is  materially  concerned  in 
difeafes  of  the  nofe.  ‘  '  ^  i 

Take  his  ^’account  of  the  mouth'  a;\d‘fauces  wjthout-.com- 
mentary.''*^ 'The.  cavity^  of  the  npft' feparated  ^ from  the 
mouth  by ‘a  blate  of  1bone,“fbfifled^y^  a‘brobcfe’frCfm  each 
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of  the  ofla  maxillae,  and  by  the  oflK  palaii.  To  the  po- 
fterior  ed^e- of-the  lalf-mentioiicd  bone  there  is  a  firm  -mem-. 
.br4nc  connetktd,  termed  the  veluiri)  or  valvula  palati.  >;  . 

^  T  his  membrane,  as  it  flretches^  tack  'i'vom  the  palatepyii//y 
d:ivn  znd*  terenmates  dn  the  uvuis.  On  each  fult  ^of  the 'throaty 
ViX  theater minatiQti  of  the  velum  pendulum  palatiy  there  is  fitw- 
^teJ  a. prominent  glandular  fuhjlcnce^  com monJy  termed  the 
‘‘-amygdala,  or  almondi  of  the  ear.  They  arc  naturally 
of  a  foft,  yielding  texture ;  and  in  general  they  have  excava- 
of  diflFcrent  degrees*  of  deepnefs,  on  various  parts  of 
“  their  external  furfaces,’*  &c.  .  .  i 

T  he  anatomical  difquifitions  in  other  parts  of  the  volume 
are  of  the  fame  {lamp.  Not  that  vve  expcift  a  pra^ical  lur- 
geon,  whole  attention  is  engroffed  by  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fedion,  to  Temember  his  anatomy  with  undlmtnilhed  exa<5l« 
nefs :  but  when  an  author  of  a  complete  iyltem*  of  furgery 
comes  forward  to  inform,  not  merely  iliidents,. J^ut  the. whole 
profeffion,  we  think  what  he  fays  fhould  be  intelligible,  pointed, 
and  true.  It  is,  perhaps,  more  difEcult  to  draw.*  up  an  anato¬ 
mical  defeription,  fit  to  be  prefixed  to  a  furgicahor  medical  dif- 
cuffion,  than  to  finifh  the  fame  defeription  in  a  purely  anato¬ 
mical  manner.  The  former  fhould  be  Ample  and  comprehen- 
five,  without  dw'elling  on  inapplicable  minutiae ;  and  yet  the 
deferiber  fliould  proceed  upon  the  knowledge  of  rainutiae^pre- 
fent  to’ his  mind ;  it  (hould  be  clear  and  diftindl  j  exhibiting 
things,  in  an  order  which  may  correfpond  with  the  ferieS  of 
pradtical  obfervations  to  be  fubjoined.  Mr.  Bell  is  faid  to  be 
an  able  furgeon  ;  and  we  hope  to  evince  that  he  ah  improver 
of  furgery  j  but  we  wifli  that,  for  anatomical  deferiptions,  he 
had  been  contented  to  refer^the  young  reader  either  to  the  judi¬ 
cious  Monro,  or  to  the  exadl,  though  top  minute,  VVinllow,. 

[  To  be  continued^  ]  •  » 

—  iiiMiigtr-  - —  - I 

'Art.  XVII.  Fafe^el  Odes  for  the  Year  1786.  By  Peter  Pindar,  Efq, 
a  difiant  Belation.  of  the  Poet  of  Thebes,  and  Laureat  to  the  Royal 
AcaJefs^.  \Xo,  3s.  Kearfley.  London,  .1786. 

fT'HIS  has  been  a  bufy  year,  with  Peter,  The  Loufud^  the 
,EpiJ(iHe  .to  Bofwell,  Bozzy  and  Piozzy,  and  now  the  Farc- 
Odes,  .a,re  ftriking  marks  .of  his  prolific  vein.  The  pre- 
(ipni  pubU^atipn  confifis  of  fifteen  odes.  The  following  is  an 
abftradl  of  the  contents.  He  fets  out  with  intentions. of  re- 
laureaifhipv^  and  puts^fongs  of  triumph  into  the 
niou^s^gf  ,the  artifts  on<  bis  rcfig^iatioiu  The  "dinner  of  the 
acadeoucians.ii.  his  q^xt  theme,.  He  informs  lis,  that  they 


*  Yet,  Horace,  think  not  that  I  write  .  • 

Through  fpite :  .  *  .  * 

Think  not  I  read  thy  works  with  jealous  pain: 

Lordf  no :  thou  art  a  favourite  with  me: . 

I  think  thee  one  of  ai,  un  btl  ejprit —  * 

By  heav'ns  I  I  like  the  windmill  of  thy  brain: 

It  is  a  pretty  and  ingenious  inill  i 
Long  may  it  grind  on  Strawb'rry-HilU 

la  the  iixth  ode  the  artifts  are  advlfed  not  to  defpife  hints, 
.from  whatever  quarter  tll^y  oonie :  and,  by  way  of  illuftration, 
we  are  prefented  with  the  ftory  of- the  two  ^pilgrims,  who 
were  ordered,  as  a  penance,  to  walk  to  ^retto  with  peas  in 
their  (hoes.  An  Indifcriminate  admiration  of  ancient  matters’, 
and  an  equally  indiferimate  reprobation  of  modern  artifts,  is 
fatirically  recommended  to.  our  young  painters  in  the  feventh 
ode.  In  the  next,  Peter  propofes  to  inquire  into  the  ftate  of 
the  exhibition  but  he  cofusntsi  himfelf  with  fome 'general 
praife  beftowed  upon  the  prsiidentp  and 'with  a*  violent,*  and 
what  we  cannot -l^lp  conftderin?  as,i  in  maj^  -reTi^ds,  an  un¬ 
juft  criticirm  on  the  works  of.JulrrWsft*^  ninth  contains 
■  .  good 
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invited  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  DukeFitz- 
James,  Count  Lauzun,  Lord  Caermarthen,«.&c.  to  their  feaft, 
and  very  civilly  fat  down  and  eat  up  all  the  dainties  before  the 
arrival  of  their  guefts.  At  this  behaviour  both  Peters,'  the 
chaplain,  and  Weitjee,  are. much  fcandallzed  ;  and  each  cha>- 
ra^criftically  trounces  the  •R.  A^s  for  their  ill- breeding. 
Peter ^next  reproaches  mercenary  artifts ;  and  tells  the  well- 
known  ftory  of  the  razor-feller  and  the  country  bumpkin. 
In  the  fourth  ode,  Mr.  Weft,  to  whom  he  appears  particularly 
hoftile,  falls  under  his,la(h.  The  ode  concludes  vyuth  the 
following  epigram. 

*  •  Thus,  thfen,  is  Mr.  Weft  deferving  praife-* 

And  let  my  juftice  the  fair  AiWaferd : 

For,  lo?  this  far- fam'd  artift  cuts  both  nuapi . 

Exadtlyjike  the  angel  Gabriers^^^ry:* 

The  beauties  of  the  art  his  con^erfe  fhows  : 

His  can^afs^  almoft  every  thing  that's  bad! 

Thus  at  th*  ‘Academy,  we  muft  teipppre, 

A  man  more  u/efut  never  could  be  had  ;  ^ 

*  Who,  io  himfelf  a  hifiy  fo  much  can  do  s 
Who  is  both  precept -zud  exampie  too  I 

I  * 

He  afterwards  proceeds  to  give  advice  to  gentlemen  authors 
on  painting;  and  takes  notice  of  Meftrs.  Webb  and  Horace 
Walpole,  adminiftering  to  the  latter  what  he  terms  oil  of 
fool,  vulgarly  called  praife.’* 
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good  advice  againft  envy  and  jealoufy.  The  compliment  to 
Sir  Jofbua  is  happily  conceived  ^  ic  is  quite  in  Peter’s  maiUKi'i 
but  in  bis  bejl  manner. 


*  Be  pleas'd,  like  Reynolds^  to  dire&  the  blind : 
Who  aids  the  feeble,  fault'ring  feet  of  youth. 
Unfolds  the  ample  volome  of  his  mind. 

With  genius  ftor’d  ind  Nature’s  fimple  truth : 


Who,  tho’  a  fun,  refembles  not  his  brother, 

Whofe  beams,  fo  full  of  jealoufy,  confpire,  . . 

Whene’er  admitted  to  the  roo?n — to  /mother 
The  humble  kitchen'^  or  the  parlour /re^ 

The  indiredt  and  improper  methods  of  attempting  to  ac¬ 
quire  fame  are  the  fubjeft  of  the  next  ode.  Peter  here  lau  'hs 
at  thofe  artifts  who  think  they  muil  be  great  men  rherely  be- 
caufe  they  exhibit  in  the  fame  room,  and  have  their  works, 
perhaps,  fufpended,  ‘‘  jeekbyjowl,”  with  thofe  of* the  prefi- 
dent.  Th  Is  is  enlivened  by  the  ftory  of  a  fellow  who  ima¬ 
gined  he  had  great  adling  powers  becaufe  he  ufed  to  play  the 
Cock  when  Garrick  played  Hamlet.  .Artifls  and  connolfieurs, 
Vrho  judge  of  piftures  merely  from  the  general  reputation  of 
the  painter,  are  the  objedl  of  Pefer’s  ridicule  in  the  eleventh 
ode*  The'author’s  mufe  grows  loyal  in  th*e  twelfth,  fcerningly 
to  the  aftoniftiment  of  Peter  himfeif.  We  fli^all  infert*the  paC* 
fage,  that  our  readers  may  have  a  fliare  in  the  wonder. 

‘  *  Copy  not  Nature’s  forms  too  clofely. 

Whene’er  (he  treats  your  fitter  grofsly  : 

F or  when  Ihe  gives  d ^rmiry  for  grace ^ 

Pray  (how  a  little  mercy  to  the  face. 

Indeed ’t would  be  but  charity  to  flatter 
Some  dreadful  works  of  feeming  drunken  tlaturel- 

As  for  example— let  us  now  fuppofe 
Thurlow’s  black  fco^l,  and  Pepper  Arden’s  nefe: 

But  when  your  pencil’s  powers  are  bid  to  trace 
The  fmiles  of  Devonlhire— -Duncannon’s  grace— 

To  bid  the  blufh  of  beauteous  Campbell  rife. 

And  wake  the  radiance  of  Augufta’s  *  eyes,  .  . . 

(’Gad  ?  mufe,  thou  art  beginning  to  grow  loyal ) 

And  paint  the  graces  of  the  Princefs  Royal : 

Try  all  your  art— and  when  your  toils  aiC  done. 

You  fhow  for  a  fun.*  ‘  •  ' 

Two  love-fongs  are  introduced  in  this  ode,  which  do  credit 
to  the  writer,  Peter  acknowledges,  in  the  thirteenth,  his 

- - ^ - - - -H - - 

*.*  *  Second  daughto^of  the  king.  ’  • 

Ei»c.  Rev.  Vol.VlH.  Auguft  1786.  ^  ligations 
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ligations  to  Martyn  Luther  for  having  found  out;.‘^.a  flborter 
and  fmoothcr  way  to  heaven  but  at  the  fame; tirnf. places 
to  his  account  the  decay  of  the  arts  of  defign.  In  the  four¬ 
teenth  he  rejoices  in  the  inferiority  of  the  foreign  academicians; 
and  thus  talces  leave,  or  does  not  take  leave,  of  the*  public  in 
the, fifteenth.  _ 

*  ’  •  'i  ^  ^ 

*  My  dcareft  readers !  ^is  with  grief  I  tell, 

T^t  now.  for  ever.  1  mail  bid  farewel ^ 

Glad  if  an  ode  of  mine,  with  grins,  can  treat 

F alcti  : 

And  if  you  like  the  lyric  Peter’s  odJity; 

PlauJite* 

Rich  as  a  Jew  sm  I  in  Latian  hrt^ 

''  bO|  cladic  readers,  taken  fentonce«rw: 

Pulcbrum  ejl  monfirM  t  cligito  et  dicier  hie  efi  ! 

;  ..j  ::  j  ,Says  Juvenal,  who  lov'd  a  bit  of  fame— 

i.v  Englifti— Ah!  'tis  fweetamongll  the  thickeft 

«  -  lb  be  found  out.  and  pointed  at  by  name. 

;i  '  To’ hear  the  Jkrinking  great  exclaim.  That’s  Peter, 

Who  makes  much  immortality  by  metre  % 

Who  nobly  dares  indulge  the  tunetul  whim,* 

And  cares  no  .more  for  KINGS  than  KINGS  for 

'  -  -  Yet  one  word  more  before  we  part— 

Should  any  take  it  grievoufly  to  heart.*  * 

Look  melancholy,  pale,  and  wan,  and  thin. 

Like  a  poor  pullet  that  hath  eat  a  pin;  '  ’> 

Put  on  a  poor  defpondiog  face  and  pine, 

Becaufe  that  Peter  the  divine 
Refoivv-s  to  give  up  painting  odes;— 

By  all  the  rhyming  goddefTes  and  gods, 

1  heie.  upon  a  poet’s  word,  proteft. 

That  if  it  is  the  world’s  requeft 

That  1  again  in  lyrics  fhould  appear;  ‘ 

*  Lo  1  rather  than  be  guilty  of  the  fin  •  *  • 

Of  lofing  George  the  Third  e/re  fubje€Ps  ' 

-  My  lyric  bagpipe  (hall  be  tun'd  •* 

The  reader  w^ill  perceive,  that,  in  this  publication, .^little  is 
Taid  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  exhibiting  artifts.  A 
more  general  criticifm,  animated '  by  this  writer’s  drollery, 
would  have  been  an  agiecable  prefent  to  the  public  ;*cfpecially 
if  he  could  have  abftai hed  from  a  partiality  both  for  and  againll 
certain  individuals,  which ‘W’e  thiiik  top*  ftro’n^y  marked.  Upon 
the  wholcj^  there  is  much^wit  and  rough  fatirc^in  thefc 

We  .  fufpedl,  from'  their  cbnclufion,'jhat  the  author 

iloes  not  mean  theia  as  fucb,.  but  that  he  intends  again  to  ap¬ 
pear 
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pear  as  the  laurcat  of  the  Royal  Academy.  We  had  rathe f 
fee  him  exercifing  his  powers  on  fome  other  fubjecl :  the  reader 
is  tired  by  burlefque  fooner  than  by  any  other  fpccies  of  writ¬ 
ing  9  and  therefore  more  lyric  odes  of  that  kind,  upon  the  fame 
fuDjedf,  might  not  be  highly  relifljed,  even, though  written  by 
Peter  Pindar.  His  “  Lyric  Bagpipe,”  it  is  true,  is  not  yet 
out  of  tune  ;  but  it  is  pojjible  to  play  too  long. 


MONTHLY  CATALOGUE. 

.  [  For  AUGUST  1786.  ] 

POLITICAL. 

Art.  18.  Speech  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons^  on  Tuefday  the  Jth  of  March 
1786.  By  Philip  Francis^  E/q.  8 VO.  2S.  Debrett.  London, 
1786. 

Mr.  Francis  having,  in  an  elaborate,  and  rather  pompous  exor^* 
dium,  declared  his  motives,  and  diicourfed  on  the  times  and  cir- 
cumilances  in  which  he  adted,  when  he  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  explain  and  amend  an  a<^  paifed  in  the  year  1 784,  for  the  better 
regulation  of  the  Ealb  India  Company’s  affairs,  fubniits  to  the  Houfe 
a  diftintl  view  of  the  law  as  it  Hands.  This  divides  itfelf  into  three 
great  departments,  and  is  therefore  to  be  confidered  generally  under 
three  points  of  view.  FirH,  The  arrangement  made  for  the  difUi- 
bution  and  cHablifhmcnt  of  power  at  home  :  fecondly,  the  ar¬ 
rangement  made  for  the  government  of  the  Company’s  affairs 
abroad  ;  and,  finally,  the  inilitution  of  a  fpecial  inquifition,  and  of 
a  new  judicature,  in  England,  for  the  difeovery  and  trial  of  offences 
committed  in  India.  The  firft,-he  contends,  Hands  in  diredl  contra- 
diftion  to  every  rational  principle  of  good  government ;  and  the  fe- 
cond,  in  the  fame  contradidlion,  not  only  to  principles  but  experience. 
As  to  the  third,  he  (hews,  that  it  introduces  a  capital  and  danger* 
ous  innovation  into  the  criminal  jurifprudence  of  this  country,  for 
no  purpofe  of  juHice  whatfoever  that  might  not  have  been  equally, 
if  not  better,  obtained  by  the  judicatures  that  exW  already.  For 
every  good  purpofe  attainable  under  our  conilitution,  a  governor  and 
council  is,  in  Mr.  Francis’s  judgment,  a  much  Hrongcr  power  than 
any  that  can  be  exercifed  by  a  fingle  perfon.  Refpedting  the  trial 
of  offences  committed  in  India,  Mr.  Francis  proceeds  to  appeal,  in 
behalf  of  his  own  caufe,  to  a  particular  body  of  men,  powerful  in 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  in  the  kingdom,  who,  he  thinks,  are 
bound  to  take  part  w  ith  him  in  the  prelent  quellion.  He  means,  the 
gentlemen  who  had  been  milled  to  give  their  confent  to  a  law  which 
bean  hard  upon  their  former  companions,  and  upon  all  the  connec¬ 
tions  they  have  left  in  India.  He  appeals  to  them,  as  to  men  of  ho¬ 
nour,  and  puts  the  qveilion  Hrongly  upon  their  charafler.  Whether 
they  will  deliberately  inflict’ upon  others  fuch  reHraints  and  penalties 
Rs,  he  imagines,  they  would  have  thought  unjuft  if  applied  to  them- 
iclvcs  2 
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Mr.  Francis  pleads  againft  the  new  judicature  with  great  ability, 
and  in  a  very  folid  manner.  With  regard  to  his  fentiments  concern- 
ing  the  government  in  India,  we  remark,  that  Mr.  Francis  himfclf 
acknowledges  that  Governor  Haftings  would  have  a6\ed  with  greater 
thgnity  and  energy  in  India,  if  he  had  been  fupported  by  himfclf 
[Mr,  Francis],  and  his. other  colleagues  in  the  council,  who  differed 
in  opinion  from  the  governor- general.  The  conclufion  he  draws  is, 
that  men  (hould  be  chofen,  five  men  he  means,  into  the  council,  of 
the  fame  views  and  political  principles.  If  the  council  be  reduced 
to  four,  then. the  governor-generars- catting  vote,  if  he  can  bring 
over  only  one  of  the  council  to  his  fide,  governs  every  thing.  But, 
if  the  council* cottfill  of  five,  he  fuppofes  that,  in  cafes  of  divifion, 
three  govern ;  a  government  fuperior  in  dignity,  and  efficacy,  and 
authority,  to  that  of  two.  This  is  rather  trifling:  but  in  Afia,  where  the 
people  arc  accullomed  to  look  up  with  reverence  and  awe  to  an  in. 
dividual  ruler,  would  three  inferior  members  have  greater  authority 
in  oppofition  to  the  governor-general  and  one  of  the  council  on 
his  fide,  than  that  of  the  governor-general  and  one  on  his  fide, 
.though  the  remaining  three  Ihould  confederate  againlt  him  ?  Again, 
.where  (hall  we  find  five  honeji  men  who  will  always  entertain  the 
fame  fentiments  with  regard  to  that  vail  variety  of  unforefeen  emer¬ 
gencies  that  mull  continually  arife  in  India?  And  whether  is  k 
more  likely,  that  oppofition  to  a  governor-general  of  good  fame, 
and  in  whofe  zeal  ior  the  public  lervice  his  country  confides,  is  to 
'arife  from  public  fpirit,  or  from  faftious  motives  ?  A  council  of  four 
feems  better  adapted  to  the  government  of  India  than  one  of  five. 

Mr,  Francis  is  well  acquainted  with  the  art  of  compofition ;  he 
writes  with  eafe,  and  with  fpirit.  There  is  not  a  little,  however, 
in  his  fpecch,  of  fomething  like  petulance  and  acrimony. 


8 


Art  19.  Iht  late  Meiifurcs  of  the  Ship-Ofivners  in  the  Coal-Trade  /ulk 
exajnh.edi  in  a  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon,  IVUliam  Pitt,  The  SccorJ 
Edition.  8 VO.  IS.  6d.  Robinfons.  London,  1786. 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet  enters  fully  into  the  condufl  of  th 
coal-owners,  who,  as  he  clearly  (hews,  were  under  a  neceffity  of 
raifing  the  price  of  coals  But  they  entered  noc,  in  order  to  obtain 
that  end,  into  any  illegal  combination.  Nay,  they  not  only  cor::* 
iie.ed  to  ofTer  ihe’r  caigoes  to  fale  each  market  day  throughout  thi 
contcll  between  them  ano  ihe  coal-mcrch.ints,  but,  when  they  four: 
the  buyers  would  net  purchaie  them,  they  a(flually  propofed,  in  i 
public  adverti'.ement,  to  fell  them  to  the  coniumeis  at  a  much  low 
price  than  the  coal. merchants  did  at  that  very  time. 

Our  author  having  clearly  lliewn,  that  the  meafures  of  the 
owners  could  not  be  deemed  a  combination  to  extort  an  cxorbits: 
price  for  coals,  takes  a  more  general  and  intcrelling  view  of 
matter,  and  to  confidcr  it  as  being  intimately  conneded  with 
mott  valuable  interetts  of  this  country.  And  on  this  head  he 
that  the  coal -trade  brings  a  confidcrable  increafe  to  the  revciiu 
ihat  it  gives  employ nivOc  to  thoufands,  who  vwuld  otherwise  w 
I'uppoit;  that  i:  is  the  bell  and  moll  produ»!:uve  vjurfery  ior  feam-’S 
a  iiujiery,  tcc,  whicii  is  :bble  and  permanent. 
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As  it  is  a  lofing  trade  on  its  prefent  footing,  our  author  obfcrves, 
that  it  will  fcarce  be  expe6led  that  an  intelligent  l>ody  of  people,  ac- 
cullomed  to  bufinefs  from  their  childhood,  will  continue  to  pur.'uc  it 
longer  than  they  can  avoid,  when  they  find  the  evils  of  it. are  not  to 
be  remedied.  He  goes  on  to  point  out  the  remedies  of  thefe  evils. 

Art.  20.  Obfer*vations  cn  the  application  nvhich  iheWeft^India  flunttrs 
intend  to  make  for  a  LaiVy  either  to  prohibit  the  Importation  of  foreign 
Mela/jes  into  the  Britijb  Colonies  on  the  Continent  of  America^  or  to 
prohibit  the  Dijlilling  of  any  Melajfes  -whatever  in  tbofe  Colonies,  8vo. 
IS.  1786. 

The  author  of  the  obfervations  fays,  that  as  great  quantities  of  rum 
are  ufed  in  the  Indian  trade,  .and  in  the  filheries,  the  country  that  can 
furnilh  that  article  the  cheapeft  mud  necclfarily  h^vc  the  advantage 
in  thole  branches  of  trade.  To  put  a  (lop  to  the  diftilhjries  in  our  re^ 
maining  colonies,  and  oblige  them  to  ufe  only  Well- India  rum, 
would  be  to  give  the  United  States  fuch  a  decided  advantage  in.thofc 
trades,  as  to  render  all  competition  with  them  utterly  impradlicablc. 
If  we  mean  to  cope  with  the  Americans  in  the  filheries  and  fur  trade, 
we  mull  take  the  fame  means  that  they  do  to  fupply  ourfelves  at  the 
cheapeft  rate  with  the  materials  for  carry  ing  on  thofe  trades.  To  pre- 
vent  the  importation  of  foreign  melafies,  would  injure  the  filheries  ia 
another  way,  by  cutting  oft'  one  of  the  markets  now  open  for  their 
produce ;  for  the  French  at  prelent  take  fifli  from  us  in  return  for  the 
melaffcs  we4ake  from  them. —  The  importation  of  melafTes  to  be  after¬ 
wards  diftilled  will  employ  more  Ihipping  than  the  importation  of  rum. 
—The  lupprelTion  of  each  dillillery  in  our  colonies  will  be  a  premium 
for  the- ere»flion  of  one  in  the  American  lUtes.  Thefe,  with  other 
obfervations  that  we  meet  with  in  the  pamphlet  before  us,  certainly 
merit  confideration. 

Art.  21.  Thoughts  upon  a  Bill  lately  offered  to  Parliament  for  regu* 
laiing  the  Export  and  Import  of  Corn^  ^'ith  Obfer^^atkns  upon  Dean 
Tucker  s  Reflexions y  fi far  as  the  f relate  to  this  SuhjeX.  By  a  Country 
Gentleman..  8vo.  Pridden.  1786. 

From  feveral  fadls  produced  by  the  author  of  thefe  thoughts,  he 
thinks  it  clear  that  the  perfons  intcrefted  in  the  buying  and  felling  of 
corn,  had  evaded  the  laws,  regulating  the  importation  and  exportation 
thereof;  and  had,  as  well  in  London,  as  the  out-ports,  made  a  fic¬ 
titious  price  of  corn,  in  order  to  import  or  export  as  bell  fuited  their 
own  intereft.  In  order  to  remedy  this  grievance  an  a6l  was  made, 
by  way  of  experiment,  for  regulating  the  importation  and  exportation 
ol  corn,  by  ellablilhing  a  rule  for  afeertaining  the  average  price  of  a4 
corn  and  grain,  fold  and  delivered  in  the  London  market,  from  the 
aggregate  quantities  and  colls  of  all  the  corn  fold  from  fclTions  to 
felfions,  but  confining  its  operation  to  the  ports  of  London,  ElTcx,  and 
Kent.  A  feled  committee  was  appointed  by  parliament  to  take  into 
confideration  this  .adl,  who  brought  in  a  bill  to  extend  its  povveis.  Jt 
Wfs  however  thrown  out  of  the  houl'e  on'  an  objtdion  to  its  principal 
cbjeft,  the  regulation  of  the. whole  kingdom  by  the  prices  of  the  Lon^ 
don  market. 

The  bill  for  regulating  the  export  and  import  of  corn  at  the  out- 
ports,  by  the  ‘average  of  the  London  market,  being  withdrawn,  in 
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•  • 

order  to  present  the  flagrant  and  acknowledged  abufes,  which  dill 
exifl,  our  author  propofes  another,  for  which  Jiowever  we  mull  refer  to 
the  work  itfclf. 

Of  this  bill,  propofed  as  a  fubflitute  for  that  which  was  withdrawn 
lafl  feflions,  it  is  not  our  province,  nor  do  we  pretend  to  be  competent 
to  judge. 

The  author  gives  the  outlines  of  his  propofed  bill  in  a  clear  enough 
manner.  But  the  obfei  vations  and  on  which  he  builds  his  fyftem 
arc  not  arranged  with  any  degree  of  order  or  perfpicuity,  and  there- 
iore  leave  no  impreiTion  on  the  mind.  Gentlemen,  unpradifed  in 
writing,  when  they  have  any  thing  of  importance  to  communicate  to 
the  public,  would  do  well  to  take  the  allillancc  of  perfons  acciiftomcd 
to  write  !br  the  prefs.  That  any  notion,  or  ferics  of  notions,  is  fufii- 
cicntly  clear  to  him  who  entertains,  is  not  a  rcafon  why  it  fliould  be 
equally  clear  to  another  perfon,  who  cannot  enter  intuitively  into  his 
idc.!!*  and  train  of  thinking.  Kence  the  ncccfiity  and  importance  of 
accurate  and  orderly  writing. 

POETRY, 

Art.  2  2.  ^^Urror^  a  Poem,  Addrejfcd  to  Lady  i***.  4tO.  IS, 

Debrett.  London,  17S6. 

If  this  Poem,  as  it  is  called,  has  not  a  bright  idea  ora  good  line 
in  it,  it  has  one  merit,  for  which  we  return  the  author  our  moil  finccre 
thanks ;  we  mean  its  brevity.  It  contains  but  a  few  pages,  and  thofe 
pages  loofely  printed :  it  fcarcely,  therefore,  allows  us  time  to 
over  it. 

A  It  T.  73.  Tolly  triumphant  ower  lVifdom\  a  Poem,  4to.  is,  Robin- 

fons.  London,  1786. 

Three  times  duller  than  the  Mirror,'’  becaufe  it  is  three  times 
longer;  though  the  author  has  the  liberality  to  fell  it  to  us  at  the  fame 
price.  What  the  former  did  not  efFedI,  the  prefent  pamphlet  has  ef¬ 
fected  at  every  line ;  and  we  have  yawned  molt  glorioufly  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end.  Folly  was  never  more  triumphant  than  when 
it  poflefled  this  man  with  the  idea  of  his  being  a  poet,  or  even  a 
xhymer. 

•  Why  need  I  thus  attempt  my  fame  to  raife. 

Or  ftrivc  at  all  for  to  augment  my  praife  !’ 

Believe  us,  reader,  it  is  the  belt  couplet  in  the  w’hole  poem. 


For  the.  ENGLISH  REVIEW. 
NATIONAL  AFFAIRS 
For  AUGUST, 

THE  UNITED  PROVINCES. 

OTHING  is  better  known  than  the  high  degree  of  dlf- 
^  fenfion,  mifunderftanding,  tumult,  and  anarchy,  that  has 
prevailed  in  the  dominions  of  the  States  General  for  feveral 
years*  It  originated  with  the  breaking  out^  the  ill  condu(5ti 
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anJ  the  worfe  fucccfs  of  the  war  with  Great-Britain,  in  De¬ 
cember  1779*  At  that  time  there  were  but  two  open  parties 
in  the  fiats,  t!iat  of  the  ariftocracy,  and  that  of  the  Stadtholdcr; 
and  their  rea*iminfttfons  were  bitter  and  mutual  The  faction 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange  accufed  the  States  of  having  wan¬ 
tonly  plunged  their  country  into  a  war  without  ncceffity,  and 
without  objeft ;  and  it  was  imputed  to  the  Stadtholdet'and  his' 
ininifters,  that  they  entertained  an  undue  partiality  for  the  court* 
of  London,  and  that  they  fufFered  this  partiality  to  induce 
thciii  into  a<Sls  of  duplicity,  treachery,  and  ill  faith,  in  thrir 
adminiftration  of  public  affairs.  The  States  General,- or  ra¬ 
ther  the  Provincial  States  of  Holland,  the  condu6fors  of  the 
attack  againft  the  prince,  were  a  large  body  of  men;  and 
their  meafures  were  fyficmatic  and  uniform.  They  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  had  among  them  many  wife  heads,  refolutC 
hearts,  and  even,  perhaps,  great  ftatefmen.  -  For  the  Prince  of 
Orange  and  his  firft  mirtifter,  Louis  of  Brunfwlc,  it  would  be 
fomewhat  rafh  of  us  if  we  were  to  affirm  fo  much  of  them.  Thcif 
meafures  were  defultory,  void  of  fyftem,  policy,  and  dignity^ 
They  were  the  proceedings  of '  pccviflinefs  and  ilLhumour,  not 
the  dictates  of  wifdom,  prefcience,  and  a  true  knowledge  of 
mankind.  The  conteft,  on  thefe  accounts^  was  too  unequal. 
The  Prince  of  .Brunfwic  w_as_the  firft  victim.  After  having 
luftained  a  fevere,  a  perfonal,  and  a  very  harfh  pcrfecution  fot 
fome  years,  he  found  himfelf  obliged  to  refign  all  his  eiliploy-^ 
ments  in  the  United  Provinces,  14th  Oftober  1784.  Th6 
fubfequent  affair  of  Maeftricht  is  well  known ;  and  it  could 
not  poffibly  refleit  honour  on  a  prince  of  fo  high  birth  and  he¬ 
reditary  rank  as  Louis  of  Brunfwic.  He  was  fufpefted  of  hav¬ 
ing  contrived  a  plot  to  betray  that  town,  the  property,  of  the 
States  General,  into  the  hands  of  their  principal  enemy,  the 
Emperor  of  Germany* 

The  difpute  with  the  emperor  refpc£Hng  the  navigation  of 
the  Schelde,  as  well  as  refpefling  various  other  fubje£ls  of  mif- 
underftandirig  and  controverfy,  might  have  been  expefted  to 
fufpend  for  a  while  the  inteftine  diffenfions  of  the  United  Pro- 
‘  Vinces.  They  probably  did  atftually  moderate  the  fpirit  of  thofe 
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diflenfion%  though  they  were  by  no  means  able  to  put  an  end 
to  their  exifteiice.  But  the  peace  with  the  emperor  was,  per- 
haps,,  fubilantially  concluded  early,  as  May  1785;  and 
Wc*fll*naer  and  Lcyde,-  after  various  delays,  fet  out.  for  Vienna 
23d  June,  in  order  to  make  that  apology  for  the  inful t  on  the 
Imperial  flag  which  was  demanded  as  the  preliminary  to  the 
conclufion  of  a  treaty.  The  original  articles  of  this  treaty 
were  figned  20th  September.  The  States  General,  delivered 
from  the  terror;  of  a  foreign  enemy,  were  now  at  leifure  to 
look  at  home,  and  decide,  without  appeal,  the  various  differ- 
cnees  that  had /prung  up  in  their  bofom. 

^jtVVc  have  already  faid,  that  the  mifunderftandings  between 
the  ar^ocracy  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  were  accompanied 
with  tumult.  The  populace  of  Holland  remembered  the  ef- 
featial  obiigations  for  .which  their  country  had  been,  at  various 
times,  indebted  to  the  illuftrious  names  of  William  and  Mau¬ 
rice.  Neither  the  machinations  of  the  States,  nor  the,  un- 
fyftematic.  and  impolitic  condudl  of  the  reigning  prince,  had 
^een  fufiiciept  to  fbake  their  gratitude  and  attachn^ent.  On 
the  biah-day  of  the  prince,  as  well  as  on  feveral  other  me¬ 
morable  occafions,  they  had  thought  proper  to  (hew  this  at¬ 
tachment  in  various  towns  of  the  republic,  and  particularly  at 
the  Hague,  the  refidence  of  the  Stadtholder,  in  a  manner  in- 
confiftent  with  the  police  of  a  well-regulated  city.  The 
friends  and  dependents  of  the  prince  naturally  treated  them 
with  indulgence  and  lenity.  The  States  of  Holland,  on  the 
contrary,  exerted  themfelves  in  their  fuppreflion;  and  particu¬ 
larly  iffued  placards  againft  orange-coloured  cockades,  cravats, 
and  ribbons,,  the  enfigns  of  fedition.  The  garrifon  of  the 
Hague,  which  was  under  the  command  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  was  not  ,very  vigilant  in  carrying  the  mandates  of 
ihcle  ( lacards  into  execution.  A  tumvilr,.  which  took  place 
4ih,  September  1*85,  and  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  more  atrocious  than  many  which  preceded,  was  feized 
upon  as  the  occafion  of  a  very  decifive  meafure  on  the  part  of 
the  States  of  Holland.  The  *  magiflrates  of  the  Hague  were 
iul\igat€d  to  a  reprefentation  to  the  Provincial  States  re- 
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fpcfting  the  incfFe£lual  manner  in  which  the  bufincfs  of  the 
garrifon  was  performed  ;  and  they  were  ordered  in  confcqucnce 
to  take  the  military  patroles  immediately  under  their  command, 
without  communication  with  the  Stadtholder. 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  who  had  {hewn  a  degree  of  impro¬ 
per  and  injudicious  fenfibility  in'matters,  which  would  have  been 
feen  with  coolnefs  and  indifference  by  a  true  ilatefman,  could 
not  be  expeeSfed  to  remain  unaffefted  with  a  proceeding  of  this 
kind;  To  deprive  the  captain-general  of  all  the'armiesi  re- 
gimentsi  and  garrifons  of  the  United  Provinces,  of  the  com¬ 
mand  .of  the  garrifon  of  the  town  which  was  the  inlmediatc 
place  of  his  refidence,  was  certainly  a  bold  and  untemporizing 
mcafure.  In  confequence  of  it,  thcPrince  of^Orange  with¬ 
drew  himfelf  from  the  Hague  with  an  apparent  refolution  of 
never  returning  to  that  place  till  he  (hould  be  fully  reinftated 
in  his  office.  The  King  of  Pruffia,  as  he  had*  often  done  in 
former  inftances,  remonftrated  in  his  favour.'  Thcfe  events 
happened  about  the  middle  of  September.  Unmoved  alike  by 
the  expoftulations  of  the  one,  and  what  might'be  conftrued 
into  the  menaces  of  the  other,  the  States  of  Holland,^  5th  No- 
irember,  came  to  feveral  refolutions,  flating  their  undoubted  fo- 
vereignty  over  the  province  ;  claiming  the  right  to  appoint  to 
all  commands  in  the  laft  refort,  and  to  revoke  the  commiffions 
of  the  Stadthblder ;  Tnd  declaring  the  command  of  the  garrifon 
in  queftion  to  be  veiled  for  the  prefent  in  the  magiftrates  of  the 
Hague.  ‘  ' 

The  decifive  face  which  was’thus  put  by  the  ariftocracy  upon 
the  bufinefs  of  the  garrifon,  would  appear,  at  firft  fight,  to 
place  it  out  of  the  danger  of  revocation.  The  majority,  how¬ 
ever,  by  which  the  refolutions  againft  the  Stadtholder  had  been 
originally  carried,  was  not  very  confiderable ;  and  they  were 
liable  to  be  revifed,  and,  in  cafe  of  an  alteration* of  opinion  in 
the  States,  repealed.  Some  of  the  towns  that  had  conftituted 
the  majority  were  known  to  be  wavering.  The  capital  of 
Amfterdam  declared  for  the  reftoration  of  the  Stadthblder,  un¬ 
der  certain  limitations,  March  1786.  Rotterdam*  followed 
the  example  of  the  metropolis.  After  a  thoufand  delays,  the 
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grand  qacflion  was  again  brought  under  the  confideration  of 
the  Provincial  States,  a7th  Jul\s  ’when  the  queftion  was  ulti¬ 
mately  carried,  at  lead  for  a  cortfidcrable  time,  in  favour  of  the 
ariftocracy,  the  numbers  being  nine  for  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  ten  againft  him. 

The  States  of  Holland  cotidufleJ  themfetves  with  much 
firmrtefs'and  intrepidity  through  the  whole  courfe  of  this  bu- 
finefs.  They  had  treated  the  remonft ranees  of  the  King  of 
Pruffia’  with 'liegle^l :  and  the  States  General,  to  whom  he 
bad  a!fo  applied,  refufed  to  interfere  with  2  bufinefs  that  pro¬ 
perly  belonged  to  the  province  of  Holland.  Their  commer- 
ciaPand  dcfenfive  alliance  with  France  had  been  concluded 
lOth  November  1785;  and  they  now  obtained  a  memorial 
firom  that  power,  declaring  againft  foreign  interference  in  their 
intemal  tranfactions,  and  intended  as  a  counterbalance  to  the 
memorials  of  Pruflia.  The  celebrated  Frederic  had, -by  age 
ind  infirmity,  been  difarmed  of  his  terrors ;  and-  for  feveral 
months  pf^ft  has  barely  lived.  The  Germanic  body  was  in  too 
^att^rrOus  and  critical  a  fituation  for  him  to  think  of  involv  ing 
bis  coui^try  at  fo  eventful  a  moment. 

-  But 'the  wirdom  and  policy  of  the  States  of  Holland  have 
not  perhaps  been  fo  coOfpicuous,  in  any  part  of  their  condufl-, 
as  in  thofc  proceedings  which  ' were  intended  td  imprcfs  their 
dignity  and  importance  upon  the  multitude.  They  diredlcd, 
that  the  fame  military  honours  (hould  be  paid  to  their  prefident, 
as  had  formerly  been  paid  to  the  Prince  cf  Orange.  They 
ordered  that  the  gate  at  the  Hague,  commonly  called  the 
Stadtholder’s  Gate,  and  which  bad  never  hitherto  been  opened 
but  to  that  prince,  fhoulJ  be  thrown  open  to  a  folemn  pro- 
ceffion  of  the  States,  which  took  place  17th  March.  The 
populace,  ever  attached  to  the  reigning  prince,  engaged  in  a 
tumult  on  th  it 'memorable  occafion,  and  the  carriage  of  M. 
Gyzelaar,pcnf;onary  of  Dord’*echt,  a  celebrated  champion  of  the 
iriftocracy,  was  ftized  isi  the  proceflion.  But  this  interruption 
was  fpeedily  quelled,  and  the  event  even  ferved  to  reftceV  new 
honour  on  the  States  by  the  clemency  with  which  they  treated 
2  principal  criminal. 
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Contemporary  with  ihc  difpute  of  the  garrifoO  of  the  Hague 
has. been  that  between  the  towns  and  the  ftates  of  the  province 
of  Utrecht.  This  controverfy  tOf»k  its  rife  in  the  capital,  and 
fo  long  ago  as  1784.  There  are  few  things  more  difficult  than 
to  unfold  the  internal  difputes  which  relate  to  a  conllitution  fo 
complicated  as  the  Dutch  republic^  The  bourgeois^  or  com¬ 
monalty  of  the  towns,  feem  to  have  obje<fted  to  the  fclf-ele£tive 
power  that  was  claimed  by  their  magiftracy.  They  alfo  ob- 
je^led  to  a  regulation  which  took  place  1674,  foon.  after  the 
leftoration  of  the  Stadtholder,  which  communicated  a  fharc  in 
the  appointment  of  the  magiftracy  to  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
The  towns  were  here  in  oppofuion  to  the  prince;  and  the  States 
of  Utrecht  declared  themfelves  in  his  favour.  The  States  of 
Holland  were,  upon  the  whole,  difpofed  to  favour  the  bour- 
geoifie  of  the  towns.  Utrecht  was  lucceeded,  iri  its  oppofition 
to  the  Hates  of  its  own  province,  by  the  townfh’p  of  Wyck. 
I'he  inhabitants  of  this  place,  as '  being  lefs  under  the  eye  of 
the  ftates,  feem  to  have  been  difpofed  to  more  peremptory 
meafures*  They  eledled  iragift rates,  in  oppofition  to  the  re¬ 
gulation  of  1674,  20th  March  1786.  I'he  province  imitic- 
1  diately  declared  againft  the  legality  of  thefe  magiftrates.  find-* 
ing,  however,  the  bourgeois  little  difpofed  to  proceed  to  anew 
^  cleflion,  they  cited  the  new-magiftrates  to  appear  at  their  tri- 
■  bunal ;  and  the  mefienger  dilpatched  by  them  for  that  purpofe 
5  was  thrown  into  prifbn  by  the  people  of  Wyck. 

I  The  town  of  Utrecht  was  animated  to  refiftance  by  the  ex- 
j  ample  of  its  inferior.  They  drew  up  a  manifeflo,  7th  July, 
1^1  to  the  other  fix  ftates  of  the  republic,  and  difpatched  a  copy  of 
it  to  the  ambaflador  of  France.  The  prince,  with  that  kind 
r  of  inconfequence  and  abfurclity  which  feems  char-iteriftic  of 
jjhis  public  conduct,  remonftrated  with  his  friends,  the  States 
I  of  Utrecht,  and  recommended  to  them  principles  of  temper* 
ance  and  moderation.  But  the  remonftrances  of.  the  Stadt- 
'  holder  were  likely  to  be  of  little  avail.  A  military  compulfion 
^■againft  the  inhabitants  of  Wyck  was  in  contemplation  with  the 
eated  and  the  townfmen  of  Utrecht  (hut  their  gates  to  prevent 

being  carried  into  execution.  Finally,  the  bourgeois  came 
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to  the  decifivc  meafure,  2d  Auguft,  of  depofmg  thirty  magU 
ftratcs  of^the  regency  out  of  ihirty-fcven,  for  refufing  compli¬ 
ance  with  ihe  new  regulations. 

It  is  impoflible  to  feel  more  indifference  and  Impartiality  than 
muft  be  entertained  by  every  man  of  Icnfe  in  regard  to  the  dif- 
putes  between  the  ariftocracy  and  the  Stadtholder.  It  is  a 
quarrel  between  two  fets  of  men  for  a  power  to  which  neither 
of  them  are  juftly  entitled.  Each  of  them  would  engrofs  all 
the  prerogatives  of  fovereignty  within  their  reach,  and  would 
leave  the  people,  the  natural  fovereigns,  in  a  ftate  of  annihil- 
ation  and  flavery.  Meanwhile  we  cannot  avoid  remarking  the 
impolicy  and  weaknefs  of  the  meafures  of  the  Stadtholdcr. 
The  provincial  ftales  of  Holland  are  in  reality  his  only  ad- 
verfaries;  Utrecht  is  for  him  ;  Zealand  is  for  him  ;  Groningen 
is  for  him.  In  fa^f,  there  is  not  one  of  the  ftates  difpofed  to 
take  part  with  the  province  of  Holland.  If  the  minority  and 
the  towns  of  thefe  ftates  are  in  oppofitlon  to  him,  he  has  a 
minority  in  his  favour  in  the  province  of  Holland.  He  has 
Rotterdam,  .he  has  Amftcrdam,  he  has  the  whole  populace  of 
the  United  Provinces.  It  may  be  replied  to  this,  that  the 
States  of  Holland  are  the  real  fovereigns ;  that  they  are  the 
authors  of  peace  and  v.  ar ;  and  that  they  fupport  the  burthens 
of  government  at  home  and  abroad.  The  obfervation  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  in  a  great  degree  true.  But  a  man  of  wifdom,  po¬ 
licy,  and  reach  of  mind,  a  m^n  who  pofTefled  one  atom  of  the 
ability  of  the  illuftrious  anceftors  of  the  houfe  of  Orange, 
could  not  polfibly  hefitate,  with  fuch  powerful  friends  to  back 
him,  in  the  adoption  of  meafures  which  might  bring  the  con- 
troverfy  to  an  honourable  conclufiori. 

A  charge  of  impolicy,  fimilar  to  that  we  have  advanced 
againft  the  Stadtholder,  has  frequently  been  urged  againft  the 
ariftocratical  party.  It  has  been  faid,  that  while  they  bufy 
themfelves  in  their  internal  difltnlions,  they  forget  the  external 
intcrefts  of  the  republic.  The  natural  allies  of  Holland  are 
Great-Britain  and  the  houfe  of  Auftria;  the  natural  enemvof 
Holland  is  France.  But,  intent  only  on  increafing  their  pre¬ 
rogative?,  the  States  of  Holland  arc  content  to- irritate  and 
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alienate  their  true  allies,  and  to  throw  themfclves  into  the  arms 
and  upon  the  infidious  protedlion  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon* 
Thus,  for  the  fake  of  an  unintelligible  controvcrfy  in  her  own 
bofom,  fhe  is  infenfibly  lofing  the  dignity  of  an  independent 
ftate,  and  will  fhortly  be  confidered  as  no  better  than  a  pro- 
fince  of  France. 

We  are  difpofed  to  reply  to  thefe  objedions.  It  will  be  re¬ 
marked,  in  the  firft  place,  that  they  do  not  apply  peculiarly 
to  the  prefent  times.  The  conduct  of  the  Louveftein  faction 
has  always  been  uniform.  If  Gyzelaar  and  Capellen  of  Marfch 
are  not  ranked  inferior  as  politicians  and  ftatefmcn  to  the  cele¬ 
brated  De  Witte,  they  will  not  perhaps  have  much  reafon  to 
be  difpleafed  with  the  eftimation  at  which  they  arc  held.  In 
faft,  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  have  judged  in  a  ftyle  die* 
tated  by  prejudice  and  abfurd  terror  refpedling  the  alliance  of 
France.  France  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  power  that  does  not  go¬ 
vern  herfelf  by  the  principles  of  other  courts,  and  that  is  not 
to  be  judged  of  by  the  analogies  of,  the  hiftory  of  mankind. 
When  America  recurred  to  the  alliance  of  France,  fhe  was 
univerfally  condemned  in  this  country.  But  there  was  in  reality 
no  danger;  and  the  event  has  proved  it.  Meanwhile  it  will 
be  allcdged,  that  the  very  inftance  of  De  Witte  proves  the 
danger  of  too  clofe  a  connedlion  between  Holland  and  France. 
The  inftance  is  indeed  againft  us  ;  but  the  inftance  is  not  fuffi- 
cient  to  make  a  rule.  Louis  the  Fourteenth  and  M.  Louvois 
were  men  of  a  fingular  charadler.  The  grand  monarque  was 
aduated  by  principles  of  vanity,  oftentation,  and  parade,  not 
by  principles  of  policy,  Holland  would  be  more  ufc-ful  to 
trance  as  an  ally  than  as  a  dependent  province.  Were  it 
otherwife,  Holland  has  ftill  the  Auftrian  Netherlands  as  a  bar¬ 
rier.  ,Yes:  but  the  Auftrian  Netherlands  will  fp'cdily  be  ex¬ 
changed  for  the  c!e£lorate  of  Bavaria  !  Surely  this  is  an  event 
in  the  hft  degree  uncertain  ;  and  were  it  to  happen,  even  the 
,  King  of  Auftrafia  would  net  be  Iwallow’ed  up  in  a  day  by 
the  monfter  of  Verfaillcs.  A  juft  forellght  is  unqueuionably 
lound  policy :  but  to  look  forward  every  moment  to  tlie  even's 
uf  live  hundred  years  to  coir,c,  is  more  worthy  uf  the  rcver.es 
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of  a  maniac,  than  the  fpeculatlonss  of  a  ftatcfman.  To  all 
this  it  may  be  added,  that  every  country,  neceflarily  and  un¬ 
avoidably,  thinks  more  of  conftitution  than  alliance.  If  a 
man  had  come  and  told  us,  in  the  fpring  of  1784,  that  we 
muft  yield  to  Mr.  Pitt  or  Mr.  Fox  becaufe  France  or  America 
wiihed  or  were  averfc  to  it,  would  he  have  obtained  a  ferious  ! 
hearing  ?  I 

It  is  more  difficult  to  predidf  the  future,  than,  to  fpeciilate 
?nd  reafon  upon  the  path  Will  the  ariftocracy  or  the  Prince 
of  Orange  have  the  better  In  this  arduous  conteft  ?  It  would 
feem  impoflible  that  they  fliould  remain  precifely  in  the  fituation 
in  which  they  arc  at  this  moment-  We  have  feen  that  the 
Stadtholder  has  powerful  friends  ;  and  fix  provinces,  after  all,  I 
are  a  majority  of  feven.  From  his  paft  conduft,  however,  wc  1 
can  forefee  little  that  is  aufpicious  refpccling  his  future.  It  f 
will  alfo  be  obferved,  that,  in  all  former  inftances  of  contefts 
of  this  fort,  the  ariftocracy  has  been  vidtorious.  The  Stadt¬ 
holder  has  never  recovered  his  power,  or  extended  his  prero¬ 
gative,  but  under  the  immediate  terror  of  a  foreign  enemy. 
Meanwhile  it  is  little  likely  that  the  King  of  Pruflia  fhould  at¬ 
tempt  any  efFedfual  interference.  The  prefent  ftate  of  his 
health  is  only  one  degree  fliort  of  his  political  annihilation. 
And  perhaps  w'e  may  venture  to  foretel,  that  the  reftlefs  adli- 
vity  ot  the  emperor  will  find  lufficient  employment  for  him 
and  his  fucceflbr  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  without  fufFcring 
them  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  States  of  Holland.  In  the 
mean  time,  it  muft  not  be  omitted,  that  in  the  courfe  of  the 
prefent  month  eijihty  magiftrates  have  entered  into  an  alT'ci- 
ation  in  the  city  of  Amftcrdam  to  maintain  the  fcveral  .parts  of 
the  government  as  It  is  now  confiituted,  precifely  in  the  ftate 
in  which  they  have  been  for  more  than  thirty  years  paft. 

The  political  confulcration  of  the  republic  of  the  United 
Provinces  is  at  prefent  extremely  finall.  It  may  be  remembered, 
however,  that  it  was  when  the  ariftocracy  reigned  alone,  and 
when  Holland  was  the  ally  of  France,  that  (he  made  her 
greuteft  eftorts.  It  will  not  be  a  little  cifHcult  for  the  fame 
fituation  to  produce  the  fume  efiedts.  Perhaps  it  is  more  than 

probable,  | 
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pTcbable,  that  the  power  of  the  Dutch  republic  is  irrecoverably 
declined. ,  The  carriers  of  Europe  ftand  little  chance  for  a  prof- 
perous  trade  at  a  moment  when  all  the  neighbouring  Hates  are 
infatuated  with  a  rpgc  for  commerce.  At  any  rate,  nothing 
but  a  very  great  and  memorable  revolution  can  reftore  to  the 
United  Provinces  their  vigour,  their  policy,  their  dignity,  and 
their  happinefs. 

attempt' ON  THE  PERSON  OF  SOVEREIGN. 

It  was  not  natural  that  the  unconcerted  freak  of  a  maniac 
Ihould  have  furniflied  matter  for  political  fpeculation :  its  na¬ 
tural  operation  is  limited  to  the  production  of  complimentary 
addreffes  and  congratulatory  levees.  It  was  alfo  calculated  not 
a  little  to  conduce  to  the  profperity  of  the  valuable  manufac¬ 
ture  of  knights  citizens,  and  knights  burgelTes,  a  Sir  Brooke 
Watfon,  and  a  Sir  Benjamin  Hamet.  But  the  condutS  of  the 
minifters  has  tended  to  enlarge  its  influence.  They  have  evi¬ 
dently  a4Sted,  with  refpe6t  to  the  maniac,  in  contradiiHion  to 
the  law  of  the  land.  As  having  been  the  perpetrator  of  an  ex¬ 
ternal  (aSt,  upon  which,  till  there  has  been  a  regular  decilion, 
the  law  Axes  the  fufpicion  of  the  higheft  criminality,  Mar¬ 
garet ,  Nicholfon  could  neither  be  acquitted  nor  condemned 
without  the  intervention  of-a  jury.  Adminiflration  have  treated 
her  with  an  abfurd  cruelty,  and  a  lenity  not  lefs  abfurd.  If 
flie  be  really  a  ftate  criminal,  in  its  utmoft  extent,  Ihe  ought 
to  be  publicly  tried,  and  publicly  condemned  :  ,if  Ihe  be  really 
innocent,  Ihe  ought  not  to  have  been  fentenced  to  a  perpetual 
imprifonment,  and  that  of  the  worft  kind.  The  law  knows 
nothing  either  of  her  innocence  or  of  her  madnefs.  Perhaps 
the  precedent  is  not  greatly  to  be  dreaded  ;  but  if  it  were  fol¬ 
lowed  up  in  every  inftance  to  which  it  might  be  made  to  ap¬ 
ply,  there  is  no  criminal,  however  atrocious,  that  government 
would  not  be  able  to  fereen ;  and  there  is  no  man,  however 
innocent^  that  they  would  not  be  ablp  to  harafs  with  the  utmolt 
cruelty. 

But  there  is  an  event  to  which  this  incident  has  given  occa- 
fion,  which  we  regret  much  more  than  the  treatment  of  the 

fuppofed 
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fuppofed  culprit.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  apparently  from  the 
cftutioii  of  natural  afFedion,  repaired,  as  foon  as  he  received 
the  news,  from  Brighthelmftone  to  Windfor,  He  was  there 
received  with  cordiality  by  the  queen ;  but.  did  not-,  fee 
the  king.  Party  newfpapers  have  been  willing  to  aferibe 
.the  error  in  this  cafe  to  the  monarch,  or  to  his  heir,  accordintr 
to  their  refpedive  prediledlions ;  but  unhappily  they  are  agreed 
in  the  fa6t,'for  which,  by  oppofite  affertions,  they  endeavour 
to  account.  The  fufpicions  of  an  impartial  public  will  infal¬ 
libly  be  difadvantageous  to  the  prince  on  the  throne.  The 
opinion,  of  difinteiefled  men,  who  were  little  inclined  to  be  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  prince,  was,  that  he  was  a  man  of  warm  paf- 
fions»  of  lax  principles,  extreme  diflipation,  and  a  moderate 
underftanding :  but  that  he  was  a  dutiful  fon,  and,  as  they 
phr'afed  it,  a  good  boy.  Undoubtedly  nothing  has  occurred  to 
contradi<^  this  idea,  unlefs  we  (hould  be  abfurd  enough  to  re¬ 
quire  that  the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne  fliould  always  be  the 
advocate  of  minifterial  meafures.  In  the  fummer  of  1783, 
when  the  king  and  his  minifters  difFered  refpc6ling  the  efta- 
bliftiment  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  it  was  the  prince  who  in-  . 
terfered,  and  declared  his  acquiefcence  in  the  fmaller  fum,  which 
was  the  choice  of  his  father.  In  the  tranfadtlons  that  took 
place  immediately  refpefling  his  late  retrenchments,  his  con- 
du6t  is  faid  to  have  been  uniformly  refpe£lful,  fubmiffive,  and  1 
dutiful.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that,  on.fo  important  ; 
an  occafion,  he  did  not  neglcil  to  fignify  his  vifit  to  the  king. 
At  any  rate,  [mifunderftandings  of  this  fort  will  always  be  . 
unpleafant  to  the  country  5  and  part  example  has  taught  us  . to 
deprecate. them,  i  ,  ;  ‘ 
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